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The Rey. Marcel Rainville reads from Scripture during Sunday’s evening mass. 


REMEMBERING THE POPE 


_ By Emily Rand 
Staff Writer 


Students, faculty and clergy 
remembered Pope John Paul II 
as a man of peace love and 
social justice upon his death last 
week. The pope died Saturday at 
9:37 p.m. 

Sunday Mass began with a 
few words on the Pope’s death 
by the Rev. Marcel Rainville. 

“The Lord Jesus was at the 


Pope John Paul 


ll 1920-2005 


“The death of John Paul IT has touched us all, 


I’m sure. His message of peace and love 


did resonate with all people from all 


corners of 


the world.” 


The Rev. Marcel Rainville 


heart of and the subject of all of 
his messages,” Rainville said. 
Rainville said the worldwide 
media attention paid to the 
pope’s death was a tribute to his 
greatness. 

“The death of John Paul II 
has touched us all I’m sure,” 
Rainville said during his homily. 
“His message of peace and love 
did resonate with all people 
from all corners of the world.” 

The pope was born Karol 


ss 


Jozef Wojtyla in 1920 in Poland. 
He was ordained as a priest in 
1946 in Krakow and became 
pope in 1978 after the death of 
Pope John Paul I. 

He is the most traveled 
pope in history and spoke eight 
languages. After he was shot by 
a failed Turkish assassin, 
Mehmet Ali Agca, the pope vis- 
ited him in his cell and forgave 
him in 1981. 


See POPE, Page 3 
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College names 
Trumbower dean 


By Matthew Lyons 
News Editor 


After serving as dean of the 
college for 10 years, Dr. John 
Kenney will be stepping down to 
return to full-time teaching. 
Religious studies department 
chairman Jeffrey Trumbower 
was chosen as Kenney’s replace- 
ment. 

“Having an administration 
with fresh ideas and a fresh 
agenda is important in keeping 
the institution moving forward,” 
said Jan Sheeran, provost of the 
college. 

The search:committee gave 
an oral’ report to Sheeran and 
President Mare vanderHeyden. 
The field was narrowed to two 
candidates, Trumbower and reli- 
gious studies professor Edward 
Mahoney. Sheeran said both 
would have done well, but that 
Trumbower had more creden- 
tials and experience needed.to. be 
dean citing his being a depart- 
ment chairman as well as being 
on the Curriculum Committee. 

Trumbower began his deci- 
sion-making in last August when 
vanderHeyden announced 
Kenney would step down to 
teach as a full-time professor. 
The college decided to search 
within its own faculty for candi- 
dates to fill the position. 

“The thought was that there 
was enough homegrown talent 
to find one within the faculty,” 
Trumbower said. “They wanted 
a dean from inside who knew the 
institution to be the continuity in 














Photo by Sean Cooley 
Jeffrey Trumbower has been 
teaching at St. Michael’s since 
1989. 


helping people understand what 
works well.” 

Sheeran 
provost at the end of the year 
and cites that as partial reason 
for the internal search. 

“The dean’s position is clos- 
er to. the faculty,’ Sheeran said, 
“so with a new provost on the 
way, we wanted to make sure of 
continuity on the academic side 
of things.” 

Trumbower said he looks 
forward to helping current and 
future presidents and provosts 
embark on whatever changes 
they are looking to make. 

“This job needs to be done 
really well,” Trumbower said. 
“If you want a job done right, 
there’s no better way than to do 
it than doing it yourself.” 

Trumbower said he hopes to 
have a positive impact on the 


See DEAN, Page 3 


will retire as 





Wilderness Program asks for 3 percent budget increase 


By Matthew Lyons 
News Editor 


Citing recent growth, leaders 
of the Wilderness Program have 
asked the Student Association to 
increase funding from $28,000 a 
year to about $40,000 by 2008. 


The Wilderness Program — 


receives 7 percent of the S.A. 
budget. Program members Tyler 
Adkins and Mark Oldmixon 


Gé 


The rate at which out program is increasing 


isn’t coinciding with the budget we have. 


for their program’s amount to 
increase to 10 percent claiming 
the needs of the program aren’t 
being met with the current fund- 


— Tyler Adkins 
Wilderness Program member 


77 


A motion was passed at the 
March 29 S.A. meeting to 
increase Wilderness Program 
funding to 10 percent of the S.A. 


vote of 24-8. The budget will 
increase one percentage point a 
year for three years. The clause 
will be eliminated after the final 
increase. The Wilderness Pro- 
gram will receive $4,000 each 
year and the amendment is to be 
voted on at an S.A. meeting in 
late April. 

“We need an_ increase 
because the diversity of pro- 
grams, the number of participants 


increases every year,” Adkins 
said. “The rate at which out pro- 
gram is increasing isn’t coincid- 
ing with the budget we have.” 
Wilderness Program leaders 
say they need money for a num- 
ber of reasons. Because the pro- 
gram is growing quickly, more 


“equipment is needed to outfit par- 


ticipants. With increasing partici- 
pants, more leaders are needed. 





approached the S.A. and asked _ ing. budget. The motion passed bya and the selection of gear all See BUDGET, Page 4 
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Friday, March 25 
Stop sign violation at Townhouse 300s 
Vandalism at Townhouse 200s 

Stop sign violation at Hodson Hall 
Parking enforcement in Zone A 
Parking enforcement in Zone A 

Noise complaint at Founders Hall 
Noise complaint at Cashman Hall 
Noise complaint at Cashman Hall 
Lockout at Ryan Hall 


1:48 a.m. 
2:00 a.m. 
2:24 a.m. 
4:36 a.m. 
6:00 a.m. 
7:14 u.m. 
7:22 a.m. 
8:07 a.m. 
1:00 p.m. 








By Kate Power 
Staff Writer 


This year, 76 percent of 
classes were taught by full-time 
professors, leaving 24 percent to 
be picked up by adjunct instruc- 
tors. However, Academic 
Affairs is working on a plan 
called Architects of Learning, 
which predicts that about 90 
percent of classes will be taught 
by full-time professors by 2010. 

There are many reasons to 
be an adjunct professor at St. 
Michael’s, however, stability is 
not one of them. When adjuncts 
are hired, they are contracted for 
one semester only. 

“The biggest drawback is 
that there’s no security,” said 
Patrick Standen, an adjunct 
instructor who has worked in 
the philosophy department for 
two years. “You don’t know 
where you’ re going to be in a 
semester.” 

Adjuncts are often hired to 
teach particular classes in addi- 
tion to their outside careers. 
This allows students to engage 
with people who are directly 
related with their field of study. 

“We want people who can 
give the ‘real world’ effect to 
students,” said Dean of 
Academic Affairs John Kenney. 

The number of adjuncts 
hired in a semester is dependant 
on many factors on the number 
of classes scheduled by the head 
of a department, how many stu- 
dents participate in those classes 
and the amount of full-time pro- 
fessors available to teach them. 
Although department heads are 
responsible for submitting the 
number of adjunct professors 
they will need on the staff, it’s 
essentially up to Kenney to 
assign adjuncts corresponding 
with the allowed budget. 

The college may have less 
room for adjuncts in the future. 

The reason behind 
“Architects of Learning” is not 
to whimsically remove adjunct 
faculty, but rather build a com- 
munity with faculty that are on 
campus more often, 


Saturday, March 26 
12:33 a.m. Larceny/theft at Tarrant 
12:40 a.m. Unsecured door at Pontigny Hall 
2:34 a.m. 911 hangup at the Quad 
1:24 p.m. Vandalism at Ryan Hall 
2:03 p.m. Safety incident at Nicolle Hall 
9:33 p.m. Parking enforcement at Cashman Hall 
10:15 p.m. Vehicle stop at Ryan Lot 
10:25 pm. Vehicle stop at Tarrant Center 


Sunday, March 27 


1:48 a.m. Parking enforcement at Ryan Lot 
3:02 a.m. Suspicious person at Welcome Center 


_ than, 


St. Michael’s College Security Log 
Excerpts from the March 25 - 31 security reports, courtesy of the Office of Security 


3:56 a.m. Noise complaint at Townhouse 300s 


Monday, March 28 


7:14 a.m. Physical plant assistance at Tarrant Center 
10:56 p.m. Incident follow up at Townhouse 200s 


Tuesday, March 29 


1:17 a.m. 911 Hangup at St. Edmund’s 
7:31 a.m. Towed vehicle at Ryan Lot 
8:34 a.m. Towed vehicle at Ryan Lot 
10:00 a.m. Towed vehicle at Townhouse 300s 
9:20 p.m. Complaint at Canterbury Hall 
10:05 p.m. Suspicious person at Alliot Hall 
10:24 p.m. Suspicious person at North Campus ~ 
10:50 p.m. Alarm at Linnehan Hall 
10:55 p.m. Escort/ride at Tarrant Center. 


Wednesday, March 30 


12:24 a.m. Vandalism at Canterbury Hall 
12:36 a.m. Alarm at St. Edmund's Hall 


1:52 a.m. Escort/ride at St. Edmund’s Hall 


6& 


We have to spend 
our time and energy 
making money 
elsewhere. I work an 
outside job to get 
health benefits. 


_ Matthew Geiger — 


religious studies 
adjunct professor 


ry) 


adjuncts. Some adjuncts believe 
that since they aren’t on campus 
as much as full time-professors, 
it is a drawback for their stu- 
dents. 

“Initially, when you start 
teaching, you don’t know the 
school,” said Jenney Izzo, an 
adjunct professor in the English 
department. “And if someone 
wants me to be their adviser, I 
can’t help them.” 

Neither the adjuncts nor the 
administration are worried 
about the quality of teaching 
due to the adjuncts’ scheduling. 
It’s more a question of availabil- 
ity. 

“What I’m saying isn’t that 
the quality of the adjuncts is less 
than the full-time professors,” 
said Janet Sheeran, provost and 
vice president of academic 
affairs. “It’s that there’s ‘a lot 
more to running an institution of 
learning than what’s in the 
classroom. We want people who 
are going to be around a lot. We 
can’t expect that of adjuncts.” 

Expectations for adjuncts 
are significantly less than those 
of full-time professors. Full- 
time professors are required to 
engage in three different aspects 
of the institution: teaching, 
scholarship and service. 
Adjuncts are obligated to partic- 
ipate in the teaching which is, 
for most, all the responsibility 
expected of them. 

“Most..people take on 
adjunet positions because, for 


8:00 a.m. Towed vehicle at Tarrant Center 
8:35 a.m. Towed vehicle at Tarrant Center 
8:47 a.m. Towed vehicle at Tarrant Center 















8:55 a.m. Towed vehicle at Tarrant Center 
10:00 a.m. Towed vehicle at Tarrant Center 
10:00 a.m. Towed vehicle at Tarrant Center 
10:00 a.m. Towed vehicle at Tarrant Center 
10:15 a.m. Vandalism at Hamel Hall 

11:30 a.m. Towed vehicle in Zone A 

12:00 p.m. Towed vehicle in Zone A 

12:00 p.m. Towed vehicle in Zone A 

12:00 p.m. Towed vehicle in Zone A 

12:40 p.m. Larceny/theft at Tarrant Center 











11:33 p.m. 


Thursday, March 31 
12:52 a.m. Suspicious person at Ryan Hall 
1:23 a.m. Vandalism at Founders Hall 
1:43 a.m. Mischief at Canterbury 
2:09 a.m. Vehicle stop at Hodson Hall 
10:30 a.m. Towed vehicle at Tarrant _ 
_ 4:05 p.m. Physical plant assistance at Joyce Hall 
4:10 p.m. Larceny/theft at Alumni Hall 
5:14 p.m. Lockout at Alumni Hall 


Photo by Sean Cooley 


Visiting Philosophy instructor Michael Ashooh teaches Introduction to 
Philosophical Problems last Thursday Jeanmarie Hall. 


some reason, it works for them,” 
Sheeran said. 

Less responsibility can be 
appealing aspect to the job. 

“There’s a degree of free- 
dom I have,” Standen said. “I 
don’t have administrative 
duties. There certainly are 
advantages.” 

Often, adjunct’s 
won’t sustain them. 

“T understand that there are 
people it works for,” said visit- 
ing instructor of philosophy 
Michael Ashooh. “But it’s 
almost impossible to get by on 
an adjunct salary. There are no 
benefits ... you can use the 
library and the gym.” 

Monetary issues are a big 
hurdle for the part-time employ- 
ees of the college. 

“T love to teach, and I’m not 
in it for the money in any 
sense, said religious studies 
adjunct professor Matthew 
Geiger, “but it’s difficult to 
make a really full-fledged com- 
mitment when you feel like the 
institution could be making 
more of a monetary commit- 
ment.” 

The part-time professors are 
paid according to the number of 
credits they teach, which is lim- 
ited to 16 per semester. The col- 
lege recently implemented a 
system allowing adjuncts with 


salary 


seniority to receive higher pay. 
However, even if this wage is 
higher than at other colleges, it’s 
still questionable whether it is 
enough. 

“One of the reasons I teach 
here is because they pay more,” 
Geiger said. “The only reason 
it’s an issue is because we just 
don’t make very much. We have 
to spend our time and energy 
making money elsewhere. I 
work an outside job to get health 
benefits.” 

Lack of benefits is another 
problem the adjunct faculty 
faces. As part-time employees 
of the college, they don’t 


3:47 p.m. Larceny/theft at Alliot Hall 
6:38 p.m. Medical assistance at Welcome Center 
Noise complaint at Hodson Hall 













receive any. 

“We’ve had these discus- 
sions before,” Kenney said, 
“but since we’re only hiring for 
16 weeks, the question is what 
benefits would be appropriate.” 

Michael New of human 
resources doesn’t see the lack 
of benefits as different from any 
other part-time job. 

“T know it is an issue, but it 


isn’t a matter of not providing ~ 
for the adjuncts,” 


New said. 
“It’s providing to part-time 
employees. I think there are 
adjuncts here that have a career 
someplace else.” 

Many adjuncts still rely on 
teaching as their sole income. 
Often, they teach at several col- 
leges to make a reasonable liv- 
ing. 

“T teach at UVM as well as 
St. Michael’s,” Izzo said, “and I 
used to teach at Champlain.” 

Despite the drawbacks, 
most professors enjoy teaching 
at St. Michael’s. 

“There are good students 
here,” Ashooh said, “and good 
colleagues. I’ve worked in 
places that were very competi- 
tive. The community here is dif- 
ferent than that.” 

“Ideally, one would have a 
secure position,” Standen said. 
“This job is living a little bit 
dangerously, but I love teach- 
ing.” 
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Library director moving on 
After three years at SMC, Schneider to head to Colgate 


By Andrea Lissor 
Staff Writer 


Library Director Joanne 
Schneider will say goodbye to St. 
Michael’s as she moves on to 
Colgate University in Hamilton, 
N.Y., at the end of the semester. 

Schneider came to St. 
Michael’s in 2002 after 22 years 
at Middlebury College, where 
she worked as the assistant direc- 
tor of the library. 

Schneider has won praise for 
her leadership of the library staff. 

“Joanne has been fabulous 
during her time at St. Michaels,” 
Provost Jan Sheeran said. “I 
asked her to develop a plan for 
our library worthy of the college 
we're becoming, and she has 
done just that.” 

Sheeran said she believes 
next to the administrators and 
teaching staff, the library director 
is the most important job at the 
college. 

“The philosophy of the 
library at a liberal arts college 
really influences the institution,” 
Sheeran said. “Joanne isn’t just 
someone who keeps the books in 
order.” 

Schneider has been hired by 
Colgate to help design and build 
a $50 million library and technol- 
ogy center. She will be working 
with an architect, contractor and 
a project manager to design the 
five-story building. 

“The architect and the con- 
tractor may know about buildings 
in general,” Schneider said, “but, 
I know about library buildings.” 

David Hughes, interim 
director of the library at Colgate, 
said the new center will house 
library specialists and IT staff in 
an attempt to meet the needs of 
students in the 21st century. 

Hughes conducted a nation- 
wide search for a new library 
director after the previous direc- 
tor of 18 years left. Schneider 
was his first choice. 

“T was impressed by all her 
experience at Middlebury 
College, a school similar to ours. 
We’re really excited she will be 
joining us, but we’re sorry for 
your loss,” Hughes said. 

Schneider said she is excited 


POPE: Students, faculty mourn death 


Continued from Page 1 


The pope held a conservative 
line on contraception, abortion 
and women priests. He made 
attempts at reconciliation with 
the Jewish, Islamic and Orthodox 
faiths, and in 2000 prayed at the 
Western Wall, Judaism’s holiest 
shrine. 

St. ° Michael’s — students 
expressed high regard for the 
pope. 

“He was just an incredible 
man,’ said junior Michelle 
Regan, who met the pope at 
World Youth Day in Toronto in 
2002. “He was human, so not 
everyone agreed with him, but he 
touched so many people and he 
stuck with it to the end.” 

Regan said she admired the 


about her new job at Colgate but 
said she will miss St. Michael’s. 

“] have never worked any- 
where where I felt such a sense of 
inclusion,’ Schneider said. “The 
students, faculty, administrators, 
and library staff have been 
absolutely wonderful to work 
with, and because of it I feel a lot 
has been accomplished.” 

With Schneider headed to 
Colgate, the search for a new 
library director has begun. 

“We’ve put together a search 
committee that consists of facul- 
ty members, students and library 
staff,” Sheeran said, “but we 


pope for giving so much to his 
work despite continued health 
problems. 
Junior Brian Gonzalez 
appreciated the pope’s stamina. 
“Up until recently I thought 
that the pope’s influence was 
overstated,” he said, “but he was 
really making his presence 
known to people until the very 
end of his life. I thought that that 
was really strong of him to do.” 
Gonzalez said he was also 
impressed the pope visited his 
assassin and forgave him. 
Campus minister Anna 
Lester said many St. Michael’s 
students felt a strong personal 
connection with the pope, not as 
just the leader of the church, but 
as a loving, spiritual person. 





Photo by Sean Cooley 
Library Director Joanne Schneider, seen here in the Special Collections 
room, is leaving St. Michael’s for Colgate University. 


probably won’t start the search 
for a new director until early 
fall.” 

Schneider has organized a 
management team to run the 
library until a new director is 
found. 

Sheeran said it is unusual for 
a library director to stay only 
three years. 

“Even in her short time here, 
Joanne has done much more for 
our library than I could have ever 
asked,” Sheeran said. “Her lega- 
cy is going to be a strong influ- 
ence on St. Michael’s long after 
she leaves.” 


Lester said she also remembered 
his sense of community and 
unity. 

“T think he was influential in 
the way he worked with world 
leaders to bring about peace and 
justice,” she said. 

After the pope’s funeral, a 
group of cardinals will assemble 
in the Vatican to vote for a suc- 
cessor. The vote must have a 
two-thirds majority. 

Lester and others said they 
think the church will continue the 
pope’s legacy of unity, and don’t 
expect any changes in the church 
after his death. 

“You can’t really predict 
that,” the Rev. Brian Cummings 
said. “The holy spirits are in 
charge.” 





Seniors angered 
and desperate for 


eraduation tickets 
Buying and selling of tickets 
leads to questioning of system 


By Thato Ratsebe 
Staff Writer 


As graduation day “hears, 
mass e-mails have been clog- 
ging the mailboxes of the class 
of 2005. Students have been 
offering to pay money for extra 
tickets while others try#to sell 
them. Seniors will be given four 
tickets this year whereas previ- 
ous classes were given five. 

This year’s graduating 
class is the largest ever at St. 
Michael’s, said Director of 
Security Peter Soons. The 
expected audience will witness 
472 undergraduate and 70 grad- 
uate students walking down the 
aisles of Ross Sports Center, 
which has a capacity of 3,200. 
According Soons, capacity 
issues were a concern. If the 
administration gave out five 
tickets per student, there would 
be.300 extra people in Ross. If 
administration gave out four 
tickets, there would be 200 
empty seats. 

“Years ago, we dealt with 
overcrowding and discomfort,” 
Soons said. “Based on past 
experiences, we'll take the 
lower number.” 

Some members of the grad- 
uating class are unhappy about 
the idea of only four tickets. 
Senior Lauren Filtzer, a spanish 
and economics major, said her 
sister and best friend will not be 
able to attend. 

“ll be sad,” Filtzer said. 
“My sister is going to be a 
freshman next year and she’ll be 
a part of St. Michael’s commu- 
nity. She needs to see me gradu- 
ate.” 

While this is an inconven- 
ience for Filtzer, senior eco- 
nomics major Stephanie Sirois 
isn’t bothered that she is receiv- 
ing only four tickets. 

“It’s not a problem for me,” 
she said. “Only my parents and 
boyfriend are coming.” 

Soons said the college 
arranged for the ceremony to be 
broadcast on Channel 4 and ona 
big screen in McCarthy Arts 
Center, which is air condi- 
tioned. 


Soons approached the 


iT 


There’s a capacity 
and we need to 
stay within the 

capacity. 


— Peter Soons 
director of security 
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Student Association at a meet- 
ing on March 29 and explained 
the situation was beyond the 
college’s control. It previously 
tried to hold the ceremony out- 
doors, but that did not work. 

“We have had years where 
it snowed or rained and wit- 
nessed cars getting stuck in the 
mud,” Soons said. 

Families need to make 
plans to have four people in 
Ross while other family mem- 
bers watch live in McCarthy or 
on Channel 4, Dean of Students 
Mike Samara said. 

“There’s a capacity and we 
need to stay within the capaci- 
ty,” Samara said. “Indoor cere- 
monies always go well. The 
Com-mencement Committee 
re-visited the idea of an outdoor 
ceremony and decided it was 
nicer inside.” 

Senior Calen Perkins, a 
music major, said four is a fair 
number of tickets. 

“As awkward as the system 
seems to be going of asking for 
more tickets through e-mails, it 
has functioned in some level,” 
he said. Perkins’ parents, broth- 
er and aunt will be coming to 
see him graduate. 

Senior Christopher Rovero, 
a classics and religious studies 
major, said tents could be rented 
to accommodate more. 

“It’s terrible that people 
have to buy tickets,” he said. 
“You’ve already paid for every- 
thing, including a graduation 
fee.” 

Rovero said if more people 
can come, it gives the school 
more exposure. 

“Four tickets suit my 
needs,” he said, “but there 
should: be a pool of tickets for 
those who need extra.” 


DEAN: Trumbower replaces Kenney 


Continued from Page 1 
college as a whole, but that cer- 
tain areas are of higher interest 
to him. . 

“I’m really interested in 
developing department chairs,” 
Trumbower said. He has served 
as the religious studies depart- 
ment chairman since 2001. “I 
look forward to helping them 
with the transition from earning 


your Ph.D. to teaching at a small 
liberal arts college.” 

Studying all aspects of the 
curriculum and realizing both 
what’s working and what needs 
to be improved is also impor- 
tant, Trumbower said. 

“A big part of my job is to 
foster the conversation of 
assessing and examining the 
curriculum,” Trumbower said. ° 











Be heard at the 
voting booth 


Make sure to take time to 
vote for class and Student 
Association officers. See 
boxes below for candidates. 


Dates: 


@ Wednesday, April 6 
@ Thursday, April 7 


Location: 
@ Alliot Student Center 
and St. Edmund’s lobbies 


Times: 
@ 8 a.m. -7 p.m. 





Class of 2006 
candidates 


President 
Liz Steele 
Meagg Blair 
Kevin Harutunian 


Vice president 
Mark McGonis 
Ryan Woods 
Jon Holdsworth 


Secretary 
Nancy Winters 


Treasurer 
NONE 


Senators 
Sara McLaughlin 


Class of 2007 
candidates 


President 
John Flaherty 


Vice president 
NONE 


Secretary 
Michelle Roach 


Treasurer 
NONE 


Senators 
Elizabeth Sell 


Class of 2008 
candidates 


President 
Kate Kozlowski 


Vice president 
NONE 


Secretary 
Michelle Kayser 
Elise Hubert 


Treasurer 
Rachel Horneman 
Shannon Roy 


Senators 
Molly Riendeau 
Megan Bookless 
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- ELECTIONS 2005 


Candidate profiles by Arly Scully 


Student Association Presidential Candidates 


George Hayes 


Hometown: Montclair, N.J. 

Major: Business/accounting 
Running mate: None 

S.A. experience: As the president 
of FOCUS — For Our Children’s 
Utmost Success — Hayes has had to . 
deal with the S.A. and sees room 
for change. His platform, “Simplify 
and Solve,” expresses that. 

Goals: “Many students have no 
idea what the Student Association 
does. I want to change that,” Hayes said. By conducting 
more efficient meetings, he hopes to encourage more student 
attendance of the meetings. 

“We’re students first,” said Hayes, regarding meetings 
that sometimes tun over two hours. “By printing out the 
announcements and circulating them as opposed to making 
them at the end of the meeting, we’ll save ourselves time.” 

Hayes also wants to take a look at the housing situation 
because many people walked away from the process upset 
this year. “This affected my class first but it will affect 
yours, too, and something needs to be done sooner than 
later.” 

Hayes stresses that he’s patient, quick to adapt and 
doesn’t hold grudges. “It takes a lot to push me over the 
edge or piss me off,” Hayés said with a laugh. 


Dustin Bruley 
Hometown: Isle La Motte, Vt. 
Major: Political science 
Running mate: None 

S.A. experience: He feels that his 


ident and class vice president for the 
fall semester, qualify him for the job. 
Goals: Bruley wants to increase 
school spirit by making more effec- 
tive use of the school media to report 
on the sporting events. In talking to 
people at WWPV, Bruley would like to broadcast games via 
the radio. “People listen to sports all the time, so why not lis- 
ten to our station?” Bruley said. He’d also like to include 
more entertainment events on campus, including an open mic 
night for comedians. 


Bruley also hopes to update the tenure process oad include 


more student input. “We should welcome the students into the 
process since they’re the ones it affects the most,” he said. 

As of April 2, Bruley has knocked on every door on main 
campus and was eager to get up north to continue his goal. “I 
figure if I’m going to represent the whole campus I should 
meet the whole campus first. It’s only common sense, right?” 


Greg Tobey 
Hometown: Lynn, Mass. 
Major: Political science/business 





re ace 





experience with the S.A., as hall pres- 





S.A. experience: After spending the past two 
years involved in S.A. as freshman class presi- 
dent and as the current secretary of Student 
Policy, Tobey said running was the next and 
most logical step in his role within the S.A. 
Goals: One of his proposed projects is to trans- | homecomings. I want to see that here,” he said. 
form the multipurpose room, where 
Greensleeves was formally located, into a use- 


Tyronne Walker 


Hometown: New Orleans 
Major: Political science 
Running mate: Dave O’Connor 
S.A. experience: As a sopho- 
more, Walker was vice president 
of the S.A. After a year without 
being in an elected position 
because he was studying a 
semester in the Capital, Walker 
is eager to get back in the game. 
Goals: Walker and his running 
mate Dave O’Connor are using the “Make it Great” plat- 
form to express their goals for next year. They hope to 
raise school spirit by encouraging more student atten- 
dance at home games and providing opportunities for 
fans to travel with sports teams. 

“We’re going to get a charter bus — not a raggedy 
school bus — to take fans to away games,” Walker said. 
They also want to create more incentive for students to 
go to games at home, through contests and giveaways. 

Walker said he has very specific goals for the future 
of the Student Association. In the past, the administra- 
tion’s emphasis has been on advancing the academics of 
the school. “That is important, but we want to raise 
everything about St. Mike’s to the next level,” Walker 
said. 


Student-Asseciation Vice Presidential: Candidates. - 


Dave O’ Connor 
Hometown: Niskayuna, N.Y. 


Major: Psychology 

Running mate: Tyronne Walker 
S.A. experience: Last year he 
was class president and served 
on many committees. With 
Walker, he says he’s eager to 
move forward to make next year 
great. 

Goals: “Were going to bring 
pride back,” O’Connor said. 
“Major, major pride. Glory days style.” O’Connor hopes 
to see the Student Association become what it’s truly 
meant to be — a place for discussion and leadership 
directly for and from the students. ““We’re the leaders of 
the college and we should be doing what the students 
want to do,” he said. O’Connor is excited at the prospect 
of working with Walker next year, if both are elected. He 
points out that the first thing printed on their leadership 
platform is to have fun. “We’re going to make it great,” 
he said. 


able space for students to hang out. “It’s a really 
great thing that’s completely necessary,” he said 
of the proposed student lounge. 

Tobey also hopes to get more students 
involved in all aspects of the school. By working 
with various departments he hopes to create a 
homecoming that students can get really excited 
about. “A lot of colleges take big pride in their 


Tobey wants that excitement to carry through 


the entire year and hopes to be the person to lead 
that effort. 
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Class of 2006 Presidential Candidates 


Meagg Blair 

Hometown: Danville, Calif. 

Major: Business administration 

Minor: International business 

Running mate: Ryan Woods 

Goals: Blair and her running mate, Ryan Woods, 
hope to make the most of their senior year by provid- 
ing opportunities for the entire class to reconnect. 
Through monthly senior socials and planning for a 
great senior week, the two feel this can be accom- 
plished. 

Blair has been involved at SMC since her 
first year, in programs such as the summer Pre-Orientation Weekend, LEAP 
and Orientation. “SMC means so much to me, I want to do something to 
help,” Blair said. 

This year she and Woods have worked closely with the senior class to 
plan senior week. This knowledge of how to plan a successful senior week 
will come in handy next year. They also have several fund-raisers in the plan- 
ning stages for the end of this year so their class can get a jumpstart on get- 
ting some money into their account. 

“We’re in this for the long run. We’re dedicated to plan through 
Commencement and past graduation,” Blair said, bringing up the point that 
the senior class officers are in charge of the reunions. “I’m passionate about 
my class,” she said. 





Kevin Harutunian 

Hometown: Beverly, Mass. 

Major: Political science 

Minor: Business and art 

7 Running mate: Mark McGonis 

: +» Goals: Hevand his: running mate,/Mark McGonis, - 

hope to make senior year the best possible for their 

classmates. “We want to provide an atmosphere that 
will solidify our class,” he said. 

To do that, they plan on having many senior 
socials, including a Booze Cruise, discounted bar 
nights, renting out a movie theater and a bowling 
alley, and hosting theme parties. The pair intend to host an auction, much 
like MOVE’s, during Parent’s Weekend. 

They also want to have a flea market in which people can sell items they 
no longer want or need at the end of the year. “I know for a fact people say, 
‘What am I going to do with all this stuff?’” Harutunian said, referring to the 
toasters, blenders, couches and bars that accumulate over the year. By having 
people donate these items or sell them at a consignment, they hope to make a 
profit while providing a service to the school. 

Harutunian is excited to work with McGonis, whom he calls a “deter- 
mined guy who’s not flashy but gets things done.” But whoever wins, 
Harutunian plans to stay involved. “It’s exciting to have this amount of peo- 
ple running,” he said. 





Class of 2007 Presidential Candidate 


John Flaherty 

Hometown: Gorham, Maine 

Major: Biochemistry 

Running mate: None 

Goals: Asked why he decided to run, Flaherty said, 





Class of 2008 Presidential Candidate 





Liz Steele 


Hometown: Wilmington, Vt. 

Major: Elementary education/English literature 
Running mate: None 

Goals: One of her largest concerns is raising money 
to fund events during senior year, such as senior 
socials, Senior Week and the class gift. As the coordi- 
nator for the Hugh O’Brien Youth Leadership confer- 
ence, Steele has had experience raising large amounts 
of money. 

“My personal fund-raising strategy is to bring 
the class together while raising money at the same 
time,” she said. By having fun and creative fund-raisers, such as a Mr. SMC 
pageant, Steele feels this can be accomplished. By working on campus over 
the summer, she intends to get a jump start on fund raising. “I want to be able 
to make money off the freshmen as soon as they get here,” she said smiling. 

To Steele, it’s very important that the class president has a good relation- 
ship with faculty and staff members. She’s not afraid to stand up for what she 
believes in, pointing out that she’!l often go toe to toe with professors if she 
feels an assignment hasn’t been given enough time to complete. “I have 
friends who say, ‘Liz ... I really wish you were in my Brit Lit II class.”” 
Steele intends to continue standing up for her classmates. “I want our class to 
be a community. I want more than just the memories and Senior Week. I want 
people to come back and know each other and to network beyond gradua- 
tion.” 


Kate Kozlowski 


- Hometown: Haverhill, Mass. 
Major: Journalism 
Running mate: None 
Goals: The only candidate for sophomore class 
president and the Class of 2008’s current presi- 
dent, she’s had the unique opportunity to help 
bring her class together. By planning a barbecue in 
the beginning of the year and a dance earlier this 
semester, Kozlowski feels the class has come 
together. “The dance was a direct response to peo- 
ple saying what they wanted,” she said. 

“I’ve seen the class progress from the ‘I’m just outta high school, not 
living with my parents’ mentality to the idea that maybe we shouldn’t go 
out every night. We’ve grown and matured,” Kozlowski said. 

Over the summer, she hopes to get organized so the things students 
plan, such as a welcome-back barbecue, can be implemented as soon as 
they return in the fall. She said her class has some really great ideas. 
“We're motivated to get them all off the ground,” Kozlowski said. 


MapLe Madness Lg 


Sat, ApriL1¢ 10am-2—m 


“] thought it might be a neat idea.” While he admitted 
to not having much experience in the role of an elect- 
ed official, having never participated in student coun- 
cil in high school, he’s ready to give it a shot. “I’ve 
never done anything like this before, so I figured, 
why not?,” Flaherty said. 
When asked whether he has any specific plans for 
next year, he responded, “not particularly.” He added, “I just want to serve the 
class and get what needs to be done, done.” 
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Special deals on Peter's syrup 
in our BULK Section- 
Sat. the 1¢th onLyt 


Your Community-Owned Grocery Store 
Open 7 am - 11 pm every day * 802-863-3659 
82 South Winooski Avenue, Burlington 


CatScratch, Knight & CCeash Cards, EBT cards & manufacturers’ coupons welcome! 
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Students march against AIDS in Washington rally 


By Mike Langenmayr 
Staff Writer 


Nearly two dozen St. 
Michael’s students took part in a 
three-day student AIDS rally in 
Washington, D.C., last month. 
The event, held from Feb. 25 to 
27, was hosted by the Student 
Global Aids Campaign, a nation- 
al student organization that 
strives to end the global AIDS 
pandemic. 

Political science professors 
Patricia Siplon and Michael 
Bosia led St. Michael’s students 
on the trip. 

“It was meant to be a lobby- 
ing effort. It was political rather 
than fund-raising,” Siplon said of 
the event. “This is the first time 
we'd ever done it because this 
was the first time they’d ever had 
a national student summit and I 
think it went very well.” 

Between two thousand and 
four thousand students from 
around the country attended the 
rally day, Siplon said. 

The day after the rally, mem- 
bers of the Student Global AIDS 
Campaign from across the nation 
held a student summit at George 
Washington University. St. 
Michael’s hosted two of the 25 
exhibits, Siplon said. 

Senior Michael McCarthy, a 
founding member of St. 
Michael’s SGAC chapter, pre- 
sented with first-year student 
Ryan Barry. Their presentation, 


a 
rm poles 





Photo by Michael Bosia 


(From left) senior Malika Barker and first-years Ryan Barry, Catherine Cook, Christine Dorman 
andChristine Kehn march from the White House to Capitol Hill. 


“How to Make Your Campus an 
Advocacy Powerhouse,” dis- 
cussed how to start an SGAC 
chapter and motivate students on 
campus. 

McCarthy said he was moti- 
vated in the fight against AIDS 
because if more people worked to 
find a cure, one could be found 
relatively easily. 


“If we could raise enough 
money, this problem would just 
go away,” McCarthy said. 

Both McCarthy and Barry 
said student organizations, like 
SGAC, are critical in ending the 
AIDS crisis. 

“College students are a pow- 


‘erful voice,” McCarthy said. “We 


have the advantage of being edu- 


cated and we have the time and 
energy to devote to social causes, 
like HIV/AIDS.” 

Senior Ashley George, a 
two-and-half-year SGAC mem- 
ber, strongly agreed. 

“We need to have pressure 
coming from all over the nation, 
not just coming from D.C.,” 
George said. 


Sophomore Siham_ El- 
hamoumi said St. Michael’s has a 
greater impact than many other 
SGAC chapters, despite having a 
budget of only $1,500 from the — 
Student Association. 

“St. Michael’s is one of the 
most active SGAC chapters in the 
country, Elhamoumi _ said. 
“We’re in Vermont, we’re not ina 
big city or a big location. It’s just 
a small, dedicated group of peo- 
ple. If every college had a small, 
dedicated group of people we 
would come a long way in solv- 
ing the AIDS problem.” 

McCarthy and junior Erin 
McDonnell suggested St. 
Michael’s take part in the 
Washington rally. McDonnell 
worked with national organiza- 
tions to co-present an exhibit in 
Washington about the develop- 
ment of microbicides, which are 
foams, gels and creams that can 
be used to help prevent the spread 
of sexually transmitted infec- 
tions, including HIV. 

Bosia said education and 
motivation were the key to end- 
ing the AIDS pandemic. 

“There’s a lot to do in the 
struggles of HIV/AIDS,” Bosia 
said. “It’s a world issue, but here, 
on a college campus, SGAC stu- 
dents can help bring issues to the 
forefront by targeting the con- 
cerns they’re interested in, creat- 
ing realistic goals and working to 
achieve those goals.” 





The struggle for diversity on campus 


By Thato Ratsebe 
Staff Writer 


The population of St. Michael’s is an 
accurate reflection in that Vermont is a pre- 
dominantly white state. 

Director of Multicultural Student 
Affairs Moise St. Louis said St. Michael’s 
aptly creates awareness about all issues of 
diversity. 

“The role of people working at St. 
Michael’s is to prepare people to deal with 
issues of diversity out of school, and create 
opportunity for students to learn from each 
other,” St. Louis said. 

The various departments play a major 
role in making sure all students feel com- 
fortable and valued, St. Louis said. Every 
office at St. Michael’s is crucial for creating 
diversity awareness at school, he said. 

“The diversity awareness issue is not a 
one-person or one-office thing to do. It is 
the institution’s responsibility to take on 
issues,” St. Louis said. 

St. Louis’ office has been running pro- 
grams on campus in an effort to make stu- 
dents and others aware of issues of diversi- 
ty. He has done workshops in the residence 
halls, which is one of the strategies used to 
bring students together regardless of their 
ethnicity. Discussions in previous work- 
shops have dealt with race and gender 
issues and understanding students’ own 
diversity. 

“The more we involve ourselves in a 
dialogue the better,” St. Louis said. 

Director of Admissions Jacqueline 
Murphy is aware of the situation and said 
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Ethnic diversity at SMC 


Caucasian: 94% 
International Students: 3% 
African-American: 1% 
Asian-American: 1% 
Hispanic: 1% 


Source: SMC Web site 





Ethnic diversity 
in Vermont | 


White: 96.8% 

Hispanic: 0.9% 
Asian/Pacific Isle: 0.9% 
African-American: 0.5% 
Native American: 0.4% 
Other: 0.2% 


Source: U.S. Census Bureau 


gram, which is geared toward students who 
come from economically disadvantaged 
families, Murphy said. The program chal- 
lenges students to gain a higher education 
through building trusting and sustainable 
relationships. She said everyone would 
benefit from having a diverse community. 

“We need to do more,” Murphy said. 
“We need to keep students vibrant and 
going.” 

Students have different views about 
diversity issues on campus. Some think the 
school is diverse enough while others think 
differently. 

Junior Patrice Daniel from Barbados 
has always been interested in studying in 
the United States. Most people have been 


Daniel said. 

“People are not as aware of issues that 
affect other social groups as they should 
be,” Daniel said. “Sometimes people make 
offensive comments without knowing 
because they are not familiar with interact- 
ing with other cultures, Daniel said. 

Victor Echandy is coordinator of 
ALANA which represents African, Latino, 
Asian and Native American students. He 
said Vermont does not attract a diverse stu- 
dent body for a number of reasons. More 
work could be done to improve ethnic 
diversity at St. Michael’s, Echandy said. 
“We need to branch out a little more, look 
elsewhere,” Echandy said. “Ten years back, 
statistics of minority students were lower. 
The fact that our population is increasing 
shows that little by little we are advancing.” 

“St. Michael’s is not a quantity school 
but a quality of school,” Echandy said, 
“therefore they look for quality students 
they bring in.” This is lot of work but 
extremely rewarding, he said. 

“In having more quality students, the 
better the chance they will become student 
leaders within the community,” Echandy 
said. 

“The position we are in right now, it’s 
a lot better than we were 10 years ago,” 
Echandy said. “Ten years from now, we are 
even going to be better because we have 
goals and some direction, as well as plans,” 
Echandy said. 


First-year -Kyle Putnam said St. 
Michael’s has more diversity than he 
expected. 


“I have learned that everyone can get 


-along.no matter where they are from,” 


Putnam said. 


BUDGET: S.A." 
to give 3% increase to 
Wilderness Program 


Continued from Page 1 


With more leaders comes more train- 
ing. 

Some gear is outdated and needs 
to be replaced, Adkins said. Also, as 
the club grows, so does the number 
and diversity of activities the club 
wants to partake in. By having the - 
right gear in a variety of sizes, the pro- 
gram hopes to increase what can be 
taken out of the experience, Oldmixon 
said. Other costs include subsidizing 
trips, which reduces the cost per per- 
son, and the logistics of running such 
a program. Money for gas and food 
on trips, equipment management and 
things of that nature are issues faced 
by the program. ? 

The Wilderness Program has 
become important to the school over 
the past decade. The Outing Club, 
which began in 1993, merged with the 
Outdoor Recreational Resource 
Program in 1999. 

“With the gradual increase over 
three years, there is no real strain 
because the budget is fine as of now,” 
S.A. President Andrew Pavlofsky 
said. ; 

. Oldmixon said he hopes the 
increase will be granted and looks for- 
ward to what it can do for the pro- 
gram. 

“This is going to expand pro- 
gramming opportunities,” Old-mixon 
said. “It will increase enjoyment and 
the level of training not only for lead- 
ers, but for general participants.” , , 
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Survey says jobs could 
rise for college graduates 


By Brett Krupp 
The Lantern 
Ohio State University 


COLUMBUS, Ohio — The 
job market should be friendlier to 
graduating students as the num- 
ber of entry-level positions is 
expected to increase by 10 per- 
cent this year, said a recent sur- 
vey by the National Association 
of Colleges and Employers. 

Tim Harman, placement spe- 
cialist and career advisor for the 
Ohio State Colleges of Arts and 
Sciences, said he agreed with the 
study’s projection. 

“Three years ago we were at 
a flatline and at the lowest point 
of jobs available on the market,” 
Harman said. “Now the competi- 
tion is still very competitive but 
there are many more places to 
look.” 

Harman said one measure of 
the job market improvement is 
the number of companies present 
at job fairs on campus. 

“When. we had career day 
last year, and in the recent years 
past, we would only have 90 to 
100 employers,” he said. “This 
past October for Career Day 
there were close to 140 employ- 
ers and we were able to fill both 
Ohio Union ballrooms.” 

Harman said that while hir- 
ing is on the rise, the levels are 
not as strong as they were in the 
mid-to-late 90s. 

According to the survey, 


‘accounting is the No. | bache-’ 
lor’s degree in’ demand by ” 


employers. [Electrical and 
mechanical engineering followed 
closely behind. 

Scott Layson, associate 
director of engineering and 
career services at OSU, said he 
has seen a big increase in the 
engineering field. He said the 
number of jobs being offered was 
on the rise and salaries were 
increasing as well. 

One of the major factors in 
salary is the number of students 
in a specific discipline, Harman 
said. 

“We have somewhere 
between 600 and 800 students 
graduating in the communication 
area while in certain biology 
fields there may only be 20,” 
Harman said. “The percentages 
do not work out, but there are 


. still jobs available.” 
One of the major reasons for 


the recent downfall in the job 
market is the lack of stability in 
the stock market and the econo- 
my of the world in general, 
Harman said. 

Students with the largest 
base of curriculum will have the 
best luck in finding a job, he said. 
Employers are looking for stu- 
dents that can perform multiple 
tasks in many areas. 

“They (students) have to 
play like a utility infielder in 
baseball,” Harman said. “If stu- 
dents can do one job great and 
many others good, they will have 
a better chance of finding a job 
they want.” : 

—U-wire 
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Waiting for warm weather ... 


Above: International students Hayato Terada and Sun Choi play 
ping pong in Ross Sports Center in March to pass the time. 


Left: First-year Sean Dulmaine climbs the rock wall in Ross in 
March. 





A Master of Science in Taxation makes you 
more valuable. Saving your company millions as 
a result makes you indispensable. 


me 


e The opportunity to earn a 
Certificate in Financial Planning 
at the same time 


A Master of Science in Taxation 

makes you more valuable to 

your company and your clients. 

This program provides: 

¢ The ability to take courses that 
meet-the educational requirement 
to sit for the Certified Financial 
Planner (CFP®) exam 


« The fifth-year academic credit 
hour requirement to sit for the 
CPA exam in many states, 
including Massachusetts (with 
the appropriate academic 
background), and the work A 
experience requirement as 
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Business ina Whole New Light 
www.bentley.edu 


° Access to state-of-the-art software 
in high-tech learning facilities 





- Learn about Accountancy, Financial Planning and Taxation programs during a live chat on April 6 at 7:00 p.m. 
whats Visit www.bentley.edu/graduate to participate. — 








Editorials 
Too big for our boots 


So Grandma answers the phone. You were hoping she 
wouldn’t. In the next few minutes you are going to have to 
spout out some great excuse about to why your boyfriend is 
coming to graduation and she and Grandpa can’t. Maybe you 
could tell her the diploma printing press failed and you’re not 
graduating ... or something. 

This year’s graduation ceremony will see 472 students 
participating. Because of space constrictions in Ross Sports 
Center, each student is allowed only four tickets for family 
members. Granted, 200 extra seats are being raffled off, but 
now we’re asking parents to pay to see their son or daughter 
graduate. As if they haven’t paid enough. And for you 2006 
grads, it’s only going to get worse. As of fall 2004, 477 jun- 
iors were enrolled. And that doesn’t include the 68 who were 
studying abroad. 

Obviously, the unpredictable Vermont weather prevents 
us from holding graduation outside. But maybe it’s time to 
explore other options. There’s always the Patrick Gymnasium 
at UVM, which can hold about 4,000 people, almost 800 more 
than Ross. Or, if students and the administration aren’t keen 
on moving graduation off campus, maybe it’s time to start 
thinking about adding bigger buildings to campus, along with 
that parking garage that’s supposed to be in our future. It’s 
either that or we can split up the majors as UVM does. 

Bottom line: The college has built itself up to a point 
where students and now family members are suffering the 
consequences. Apparently, parking problems aren’t enough. 
Maybe after a few more years of complaining parents and 
grandparents, we will start to consider other options. Until 

‘then, McCarthy and big screens will just have to do. Who 
wants to see their grandson or granddaughter graduate in per- 
son, anyway? It’s not as though college graduation is a big 
deal. 
Christine Danyow 
Executive Editor 


Let the numbers be told 


This week, students take to the polls. We’ve got some 
good candidates running for Student Association president 
and vice president. It could be really close or it could be a 
blowout. But, fellow voters, you need not concern yourself 
with that. The S.A. isn’t going to release vote totals anyway. 
You'll find out who won, but according to the S.A. 
Constitution, it’s not your privilege to know whether you were 
the deciding vote or the only one who voted for a candidate. 

The Defender continues its challenge to anyone on cam- 
pus, including candidates, to step up and make a motion to 
change the S.A. Constitution. Voting results should be public 
knowledge. It is your right as a voter to know where your vote 
stands, and just how close a race it is. And candidates, aren’t 
you all tough enough to handle defeat? You take the risk of 
losing by running. As student politicians, you should not need 
to be babied, and we as voters have a right to see where our 
votes go. 


Christine Danyow 
Executive Editor 


CORRECTION St. Michael’s revamps Web site: A March 9 arti- 


cle on Page 8 about the new St. Michael’s Web site misspelled direc- 
tor of Web site development Brian MacDonald’s last name. 


THE DEFENDER 
—MISSION STATEMENT ———— 


As the editorial staff of The Defender, the student-run newspa- 
per of St. Michael’s College, we strive to accurately, professionally 
and ethically report the news affecting the lives of students in the 
community. 

The decisions we make with regard to content and style are our 
own, and are influenced only by our goal of both informing and 
entertaining our readers. 

We believe in the freedom of expression. We encourage our 
readers to express their views at any time. 

The Defender publishes letters to the editor in response to arti- 
cles that we have printed in the paper and issues on campus. The 
Defender does not publish anonymous letters. Letters will be edited 
only for grammar, spelling and good taste. 
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First-years Ed Fennessey, Tom Burke, Ryan Hawley and Chris Vaughn enjoy Major League Baseball’s 
opening day matchup between the Boston Red Sox and New York Yankees on April 3. The foursome 
are diehard Red Sox fans. Burke and Hawley’s Ryan Hall dorm room sports more than 50 pieces of 
Red Sox memorabilia from posters, stickers and jerseys to a Red Sox bank and trash can. 





‘Blackout’ columnist has it backwards - 


It was with genuine and pro- 
found sadness that I read Doug 
Early’s column on “A casual 
blackout for SMC” in the March 
2 issue of The Defender. The arti- 
cle reports that it is “typical” that 
students get drunk to the point of 
blackout on “two or three days ... 
almost every week.” 

The goal of this, Early tells 
us, is to take advantage of sexual 
encounters with the hope that 
they will be forgotten by the time 
the protagonists are sober. The 
other goals are hardly more laud- 
able: to “escape reality” to where 
“schoolwork ... hard-ass profes- 
sors and angry parents ... don’t 
exist.” But it gets worse. He calls 
these drunken stupors “times of 
personal empowerment” and “a 
transcendence that even Plato 
himself would be proud of.” 

Early has it backward. His 
column might be easier to ignore 
if it were not so dangerous. Does 
the obvious need to be reiterated? 
Drinking to blackout, to put it 
mildly, is. destructive, not 
empowering. And __alcohol- 
induced blackouts render all 
thought, much less philosophic 
transcendence, impossible. In 
fact, blackouts can render one 
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Letters to the Editor 


dead. If anyone wants names of 
deceased SMC students who 
have proven the point, just ask 
the state coroner, or our campus 
priests, who too often are called 
upon to say their funeral Masses. 

Perhaps I have been native, 
but I have never imagined that 
such self-destructive and anti- 
social behavior could be so com- 
mon among any but the most 
troubled of students. Early’s 
claim of such widespread pathol- 
ogy is demoralizing, and tarnish- 
es my image of the average St. 
Michael’s student — students who 
I have been honored to teach, 
many of whom I have come to 
count as friends. 

When I think of the promis- 
ing young adults we are blessed 
with in our classes, it is difficult 
to imagine why any of them 
would choose to become inebri- 
ated for three days out of every 
seven. To read that this is “typi- 
cal” was both astonishing and 
depressing. The self-destructive- 
ness of it is an enormous tragedy, 
not to mention the damage that it 
exacts on our community, on our 






collective educational goals, on 
our students’ families and on a 
student’s own maturation and 
character development. 

My own experience with stu- 
dents is far nobler than Early’s 
jaded characterization. I find our 
“typical” students to be reason- 
able and compassionate individu- 
als of admirable moral character 
who are embarrassed by the 
depraved antics of the types of 
people that Early seems to hold 
in such high regard. I hope that I 
am right. If what Early describes 
is accurate for the typical student, 
college life has reached a new 
low. 

On Friday, I saw some par- 
ents reading The Defender, and I 
hoped they would not stumble 
upon Early’s column. For the first 
time in 30 years I was ashamed of 
our college. 

Vincent Bolduc 
chairman, department of 
sociology and anthropology 


The Defender we 
sponses to its co 
| editorials. 
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Media need to move on 


By Brendan Monaghan 
_ The Lantern 
Ohio State University 


COLUMBUS, Ohio — As 
crazy as it sounds, I actually envy 
Terri Schiavo. After all, she did- 
n't have to watch the incessant 
media coverage of her impending 
death. For the past two weeks 
since her feeding tube was 
removed, the major television, 
radio and newspaper outlets have 
given the Florida woman’s suf- 
fering wall-to-wall, 24-hour cov- 
erage not seen since they did the 
same to Michael Jackson. 

The incessant revolving cov- 
erage between irrelevant news 
stories such as Schiavo, Jackson 
and Scott Peterson is insulting to 
the intelligence of the viewer, 
reader and listener, and begs the 
question: Is there nothing else 
going on in the world? 

One Would think the oppo- 
site would be true if one paid 
attention to alternative news. A 
new democracy is forming in the 
Central Asian republic of 
Kyrgyzstan, making it the third 
former Soviet authoritarian gov- 
ernment to fall in the past two 
years. Major historic develop- 
ments continue in the Middle 
East in places such as Israel, 
Lebanon and Iraq where terror 
and tyranny are giving way to 
peace and democracy. An 8.7 
earthquake off the coast of 
Indonesia killed an estimated 
1,000 people. 

If there is one positive in all 
of this, it is that Greta van 
Susteren now has something to 


talk about besides Scott Peterson, 
who deserved the death penalty 
not just for murdering his wife 
but for taking up valuable air- 
time. 

During the debate about 
Schiavo’s feeding tube, it seemed 
anyone on television or radio 
with any prior connection to 
Schiavo was called forward to 
venture an opinion about whether 
or not she should die. Before her 
death, TV and radio show hosts 
were setting up shop on the front 
lines in Tallahassee, Fla., prepar- 
ing to dish out “breaking news” 
developments, such as whether 
or not Terri was still moving. 

In the absence of (and some- 
times even in spite of) actual 
events, the media seems to 
believe catastrophes involving 
suburban white women from 
California constitute earth-shat- 
tering news. Lots of people go 
missing in many parts of this 
country. 

Therefore, I launch the fol- 
lowing appeal to all in the news 
industry: find something else, 
please. A scandal, a small-scale 
calamity, or even an asinine com- 
ment by a member of USG would 
do. 

If not, realize that other 
things are happening in the world 
that are not limited to the handful 
of stories I mentioned earlier. 

I do realize, however, that 
my plea will most likely fall on 
deaf ears. The media are too busy 
getting ready to follow the antics 
of Bobby Fischer next week. 


—U-wire 
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Congress must support 
troops and families 


Staff Editorial 
The Miami Student 
Miami University 


OXFORD, Ohio — In spite 
all of the rhetoric involving the 
slogan “Support our Troops,” not 
enough is being done in the halls 
of government to promote this 
sentiment. As a consequence, 
Shauna Moore, a widow at age 
25 when her husband was killed 
while training at Fort Hood, 
Texas, received only a $12,420 
death benefit in recompense. 
‘While it is impossible to place an 
economic value on a lost life, 
$12,420 is certainly not high 
enough. 

It is time that the Congress 
revamp its death benefit system 
to more adequately compensate 
the spouses and children left 
behind when soldiers are killed. 
The Bush administration has 
seemingly embraced this chal- 
lenge, proposing a bill that would 
raise the death benefit to 
$100,000 — but only for the fam- 
ilies of those who died in combat. 
This method of allocating death 
benefits implies that the sacrifice 
made by a troop who dies in 
combat is greater than the sacri- 
fice made by a troop in action. 
This premise is fundamentally 
flawed. 

Instead, Congress should 
look to the provisions of a bill 
proposed by Sen. Mike DeWine. 


This bill would raise the death 
benefits for all military personnel 
killed, whether in combat or in an 
accident, to $100,000. It would 
also add a payment of $25,000 
for each child under the age of 18 
and an $80,000 lump sum pay- 
ment to cover the cost of college 
for each surviving child. This bill 
is much more in line with the sac- 
rifices that servicemen and 
women make than the proposal 
by the Bush administration. 

One important aspect to con- 
sider must be the children of mil- 
itary personnel who are killed. 
These children lose a father or 
mother, as well as a provider. By 
paying special attention to chil- 
dren in his proposal, DeWine 
places emphasis where it is most 
important. Moreover, DeWine’s 
proposal is better for the country 
because it does not belittle the 
deaths of members of the armed 
forces that do not happen during 
active combat. 

Typically, the legislative 
process will produce some form 
of a compromise between the two 
proposals. Let us hope that 
Congress places more weight on 
Sen. DeWine’s proposals and less 
weight on the recommendations 
laid out by the Bush administra- 
tion. Congress has a chance to 
prove once again that it supports 
America’s troops; now it must 
take action. 

—U-wire 
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SpeAWSs Senior class not 
paving the way 


What is your favorite 


outdoor activity? 





“Eating outside. | love hav- 
ing a barbecue.” 


Lauren Remmes, '07 


“Nude English lawn games, 
like croquette and bocce 
and such, because the cool 
breeze feels delightful.” 


Charles Wright Hirsch, '05 


“Sunbathing, because 
everyone looks good with 


a tan.” 





“Working on my tan on the 
beach to look good for the 


ladies.” 


Kevin Molyneaux, '05 


“Snowboarding, because it 
used to take me five hours 
to get to a mountain and 
now it takes 40 minutes.” 


Megan Bookless, '08 


“Rugby, because | like to 


punish Evan Sivo.” 


Steven Munroe, ’07 


“Hiking Camel’s Hump. 
That’s what Vermont’s all 
about, getting outside in 

‘the nice weather.” 


Drew Sudbury, ’06 





Julie Carey, ’08 


“Reading a book and tak- 


ing in springtime; the 


grass, the birds, the sun- 


shine.” 


Hannah Edwards, ’06 





Class gift lacking participation 


By Lindsay McAnulty 
Staff Writer 


Only 16 percent of the 
senior class has contributed 
to the °05 class gift — a 
brick walkway with the stu- 
dent’s individual names on 
each brick. 

The Senior Class Gift 
Committee has collected 
only $1,800 of its $7,500 
goal, but Brendan Kinney, 
director of advancement 
services and the St. 
Michael’s fund, is opti- 
mistic the class of ’05 will 
reach its goal. 

The school is planning 
to put in the brick walkway 
regardless of whether the 
class reaches its $7,500 
goal. However, not as many 
names will be engraved in 
the bricks. 

The committee has 
been collecting funds for a 
brick walkway that will 
allow each ’05 graduate to 
leave their mark on St. 
Michaels. 

The walkway will be 
located in front of the Hoehl 
Welcome Center and will 
replace the cement blocks 
that are currently leading up 
to the building. It is expect- 
ed to be installed in the 
spring of 2006, Kinney said. 

The gift committee has been 
thinking of ideas that seniors feel 
reflect their class since 
September. Other possibilities 
included a $50,000 scholarship 
and a plaque that would be 
placed on a tree. 

“At our last meetings, we 
decided the walkway would be 
the easiest thing to do,” gift com- 
mittee member Paolo Rosales 
said. 

Not only will the walkway 
be easy, it will also be a perma- 
nent. 

“We decided to do the walk- 
way because it’s something dif- 
ferent,” Melissa Wilburn said. 
“We can come back in the future 
to see our names.” 

Although most seniors sup- 
port the idea of a walkway, few 
have participated in buying a 
brick. 

“] just keep forgetting,” said 
senior Gretchen Klene, who 
eventually would like to buy a 
brick. 

Senior Vice President, and 
committee member Andrew 
Falzone also hasn’t got around to 
handing in his $25. 

“Members were supposed to 
hand in their money by the end of 
March,” Falzone said, “but it’s 
very hard to get college students 
to give up $25 because it’s the 


Class gift 
contributions 


If you would like to con- 
tribute to the class gift and 
receive a personalized 
brick: 

1. Fill out the form that 
has been distributed in the 
mailboxes, or pick upa 
new form from Wilburn or 
Ames. 

2. Mail it to Merry LeJean, 


assistant director of the St. 


Michael’s Fund, or give it 
to Keely Ames or Melissa 
Wilburn. 


The cost of a brick is $25 
and will be personalized 
with the student’s name. 





end of the year and everyone is 
strapped for cash.” 

The 22-person gift commit- 
tee, headed by seniors Keely 
Ames and Wilburn, have been 
trying to get students interested 
in participating in the gift. 

“The responsibility of the 
committee is to encourage people 
to take part, and to make sure let- 
ters go out,” Merry LeJean, assis- 
tant director of the St. Michael’s 
Fund said. 

Each gift committee member 





Photo illustration by Sean Cooley 


The brick walkway will 
replace the cement 
blocks leading up to the 
Hoehl Welcome Center 
and will be installed next 
spring. 


was given the names of 45 sen- 
iors to pursue and encourage to 
donate to the fund. However, 
Rosales feels alternative methods 
are also needed. 

“We want to set up a table in 
Alliot to encourage our class- 
mates to“donate to the Senior 
Class Gift Fund,” Rosales said. 
“Setting up there has always been 
a huge success in the past, and I 
really think it’s a great way to get 
students to remember to make a 
donation.” 

“T think people realize how 
important the senior class gift is 
because you can see the impacts 
on the campus when walking 
around,” said Kinney. “The tan- 
gible things are a way to say 
thanks.” 

Kinney, who graduated from 
St. Michael’s in 1993, said the 
class gift is an important tradition 
that dates back to 1950 when the 
Virgin Mary statue outside of 
Alliot Hall was donated by the 
graduating senior class. 

“It’s nice to know that our 
efforts to raise money would help 
students and would give some- 
thing back to the college,” 
Kinney said. 
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Brain Function and Personality 


Harmful side effects 
Extreme mood swings and personality changes. 


of steriod use Paranoia, anxiety, depression, insomnia, aggressive 
and violent behavior. j 
: “Me lo 





FIOROSCOPES 


. By Sean Cooley 
Male balding pattern in —————— Yellowing of the skin, acne, stretch 


women (irreversible). marks, red spots and rashes over 
entire body. 


Face 

Acne and increased facial hair a Se Chest 

growth in women. Breast development 
in males. 

Heart 

Increased risk of heart dise a 


sai Stomach 
heart attack, stroke and death. 
High blood pressure and 
increase in cholesterol. 
Liver 
Liver tumors and liver 


Nausea and vomiting of blood. 
disease (jaundice). 


LIBRA: (Sept. 23-Oct. 22) 
Be sure to check your assignments this 
Double 


week for gramical correctness. 
check for irony. 


SCORPIO: (Oct. 23-Nov. 21) 

You’re sick and tired of security rumaging 
through your stuff during breaks. Set up 
some elaborate booby traps next time 
and stick it to the man. 


a ae Abdominal/Intestinal Area 


Pains, nausea, vomiting and 
diarrhea. 


Prostate Gland 
Prostate enlargement. 







SAGITTARIUS: (Nov. 22-Dec. 21) 

Try to limit yourself to only one “Napoleon 
Dynamite” quote a day. There’s no need 
to beat it to death. Remember our friend 
Rick James? 


Bladder ; 
Frequent urge to urinate and 
painful urination. 


: Injection Site 

: Blood poisoning from injections and 
a high risk of infectious diseases from 
Genitals - non-sterile needles. 

Males: Shrunken testicles, sterility, 
impotence and frequent, painful 
erections. CAPRICORN: (Dec. 22-Jan. 19) 


Be nice to your neighbors this week. A fruit 


Muscles, Tendons and Ligaments 
Increased risk of injury and increased . 


Females: Changes in menstrual recovery time for injuries. 


period, infertility, and fetal damage. 
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NCAA cracks down 
on College steroid use 


St. Michael’s College athletes tested for first time 


By Ellie Hedden 
Staff Writer 


Congress caused a stir in the 
sports world last month when it 
established a panel to investigate 
steroid use in Major League 
Baseball. 

“The MLB association, they 
weren’t going fast enough, deny- 
ing they knew what was going 
on,” junior baseball player Kevin 
Harutunian said. “I understand 
why Congress got involved 
because it is starting to become a 
health issue, and with profes- 
sional athletes making millions 
of dollars they become role mod- 
els.” 

The congressional panel is 
not looking at testing policies in 
other sports such as hockey, foot- 
ball, basketball and soccer. The 
panel should create one steroid 
policy for all college and high 
school athletics in the United 
States. 

The NSCAA can test ath- 
letes at any time. In the past, 
Division I schools were targeted 
the most, focusing mainly on 
sports such as football and bas- 
ketball, but recently, the NCAA 
has increased testing of Division 
II and Division IIT athletes. 

“Is ita knee-jerk response to 
baseball? Not by the NCAA 
because they have always had 
that policy,” Senior Associate 
Athletic Director Zafir Bludevich 
said. “They are becoming a little 
more aggressive with it, not 
because of baseball, just’ because 
it’s out there and they want to 


clean it up.” 

One team was randomly 
selected this fall for testing, mak- 
ing it the first time St. Michael’s 
has seen the drug testing of ath- 
letes. 

Bludevich said the NCAA 
contacts the college athletic 
department with a list of athletes 
to be tested from a particular 
team. 

“They will call us and let us 
know who those people are ahead 
of time, but it is only 24 to 48 
hours ahead of time that we 
know,” Bludevich said. 

While testing is random, 
teams that make it to the champi- 
onships are more likely to be test- 
ed. 

According . to __ reports 
released by the NCAA, 9,256 
samples were collected from all 
divisions during the 2002-03 
sport year. There were 103 posi- 
tive cases. The consequences for 
positive drug tests vary and often 
depend on what substances show 
up positive, according to NCAA 
regulations and St. Michael’s 
policy. 

“Ultimately ... a student ath- 
lete can lose their eligibility to 
play,” Bludevich said. “Also 
from a St. Michael’s standpoint, 
whatever game that individual 
played in could be forfeited.” 

The NCAA has a list of over 
80 banned substances they look 
for during the testing. The list 
includes stimulants, anabolic 
agents, diuretics, street drugs, 
and peptide hormones and 
analogs. 


“The main thing right now, 
in terms of steroid abuse, is they 
are just looking for hormones,” 
head athletic trainer Joe 
Faryniarz said. “Hormones is 
what gives us the strength, what 
gives us the recovery rate.” 

Faryniarz said increasing 
recovery rates enable athletes to 
train every day because it helps 
muscle fibers rebuild quickly. 

“As an athlete, you get sore- 
ness not just the day after you 
work out, but two days later — 
that’s delayed onset muscle sore- 
ness,” Faryniarz said. “What the 
steroid does is it helps you to 
recover through muscle synthe- 
sis, which helps heal those mus- 
cle fibers.” 

Strict drug policies in the 
NCAA are meant to protect ath- 
letes from the harmful side 
effects of banned substances. 

“The worst long-term effect 


is on the kidneys and the liver,” 


Faryniarz said. 

Cosmetic side effects of 
steroids are also present. Women 
may develop a deeper voice, 
grow more body hair, or have a 
disruption of their menstrual 
cycle. Men are likely to develop 
bigger breasts, more hair, or 
become sterile. Some research 
has linked the use of steroids to 
heart disease. 

“Your body wasn’t made to 
ingest that amount of hormone, 
especially through an intrayenous 
needle,” Faryniarz said. “We eat 
for nutrition. So when we start 
‘putzing’ around with chemicals 
there is going to be a sidé effect.” 


basket or some Jagermeister should do the 
trick. 


AQUARIUS: (Jan. 20-Feb. 18) 

Where there’s smoke, there’s fire and 
where there’s beads, there’s public nudity. 
Book plane tickets for Mardi Gras next 
year. 


PISCES: (Feb. 19-March 20) 
Start your own catchphrase today. 
College students will say anything. — 


ARIES: (March 21-April 19) 

You wish to become more worldly. 
Dedicate some time to watching interna- 
tional TV. There’s nothing like a good 
Japanese game show or a bad Spanish 
soap opera. 


TAURUS: (April 20-May 20) 

Instant Messenger has greatly dulled down 
your relationships. Dodging friends with 
away messages is cruel, and conveying 
emotions via text is impossible. LOL. TTYL. 


GEMINI: (May 21-June 20) — 

Has one of your professors been hitting on 
you lately? Check your ego, the world 
doesn’t revolve around you and your ugly 
face. . 


CANCER: (June 21-July 22) 

Let go of your grudges and give hugs, not 
punches. Think: “What would Johhny 
Damon do?” 


LEO: (July 23-Aug. 22) 

Get out and enjoy the warm spring weath- 
er. The scent of fresh cow dung is one you'll 
want to cherish for years to come. 


VIRGO: (Aug. 23-Sept. 22) 

Sign up to donate blood. With hope, your 
last poor hook-up decision won't prevent 
you from saving lives. 
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Japhy Ryder rides on 





Former St. Michael's band has high hopes for future 


By Courtney Alex 
Staff Writer 


During the day you can find one of 
them spreading mayo on sandwiches at the 
Red Onion in Burlington. You can find 
another wearing a white overcoat with a 
nametag, filling prescriptions at Brooks 
Pharmacy in downtown Burlington. 
Another can be found in his dorm with 
English books in front of him while he taps 
his foot to rhythms in his head. The last 
one can be found walking around campus 
with a trumpet case, wearing a hat and 
sporting a brown beard, to shield him from 
the cold. At night, the four become one — 
the up-and-coming band, Japhy Ryder. 

Since the band opened for the Roots 
to more than 1,500 fans in Ross Sports 
Center, many new opportunities have 
opened up. 

Japhy Ryder started when alumni Pat 
Ormiston and Jeremy Kizina were work- 
ing on their senior music thesis last year. 
After guitarist Kizina and bassist Ormiston 
played for 10 years together, they thought 
they needed another layer to the band. 
That’s when they brought in junior trumpet 
player Will Andrews and senior drummer 
Jason Thime. The four band members 
wanted their peers to hear their unique 
sound so they started playing in campus 
townhouses. 

“We started playing at parties and 
people actually liked it, which surprised 
us,” Kizina said. “We started getting gigs 
off campus. Once you play one place up 
here, another place finds out and wants 
you.” 

The name Japhy Ryder comes from 
the main character in the autobiographical 
novel “Dharma Bums,” by Jack Kerouac. 
The book is about the writer’s experiences 
during his search for dharma, or truth dur- 
ing the 1950s. The band picked the book 
up, opened it, and Japhy Ryder was the 
first name they saw. 

A lot has changed for the band in the 
past six months. Thime said they have 
been playing more this year. 

“We play a lot more and it gets a lot 
tighter,” Thime said. “We have been 
adding more songs to our repertoire. It is 
constantly evolving. We play some good 
nights and some bad nights, but it just 
keeps improving.” 

The band has opened for five national 
acts. Andrews remembers opening for 
funk band Brotherhood of Groove on Feb. 
4 at Nectar’s Restaurant in Burlington. 
While Japhy Ryder was playing, saxo- 
phonist Sam Kininger from the band 
Soulive appeared onstage with them and 
jammed with them. 

“He was tearing me up but it was 
absolutely amazing,” Andrews said. 

“T remember seeing Sam play at the 
Berkshire Festival in front of about 8,000 
people,” Kizina said, “and then I look over 
and he is standing next to us.” 

The Roots was their most exciting 
show. 

“It was weird, but great at the same 
time,” Thime said. “It was the largest we 
ever played to. We got to do what we do 
every day, except this time there was a 
divider between us and the crowd. I’m 
used to having beers spilled on my 

However, even with these newly 


opened doors, Japhy Ryder still finds it 
hard to get publicized because some peo- 
ple won’t hire a band without vocals. 

“We get, ‘Well, why should we book 
you?’ from venues,” Kizina said. “We 
have been told by booking agents that this 
is the hardest area to break into, especially 
without vocals. Our culture is clenched in 
vocal music. We are more about music 
than a cheerleading band.” 

The band has played out-of-state at 
Harper’s Ferry in Boston, Revolution Hall 
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in Troy, N.Y., and Sully’s Pub in Hartford, 
Conn. Once Andrews graduates next year, 
the band plans on taking it’s music else- 
where. Ormiston said they are immediate- 
ly buying a bus and going on tour across 
the country. 

Wherever Japhy Ryder ends up, its 
love of music drives them. 

“Music is our passion,” Kizina said. 
“We all work really hard. It is an expres- 
sion of the four of us and where we come 
from. We are expressing ourselves as a 











Photos by Sean Coc ey 
Top: Japhy Ryder practices in the 
McCarthy Arts Center on March 1 for a gig 
they the next night at Nectar’s Restaurant in 
Burlington. 


Above: Jeremy Kizina, who says music is his 
passion, practices with the band in the 
McCarthy Arts Center. 


Left: A memorable experience for trumpet 
player Will Andrews was playing on stage 
with saxophonist Sam Kininger from the 
band Soulive, a funky organ trio. “He was 
tearing me up, but it was absolutely amaz- 
ing,” Andrews said. 


group and we plan on doing it for a while.” 

Junior fan, Nathalie Savell noticed the 
band’s improvement and enthusiasm for 
music. 

“It’s great to see how much they’ve 
improved since I last saw them last year,” 
Savell said. “They each seem to really be 
getting into their music.” 
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Are we still stuck in a high school mentality? 


couple of weeks ago, I had a con- 
Aceicn with a friend about 

whether or not popularity on this 
campus exists. We pondered the ideas of 
cliques, labels and the 
various ways people 
treat one another, espe- 
cially when conversing 
outside the comfort of 
their own social niche. 
We questioned where 
popularity came from, 
how it was formed, what 
it actually means and 
who places certain indi- 
viduals into distinct 
social groups while 
leaving others out. We wondered if these 
groups of people have been instilled in our 
society and we have just conformed to 
them. 

After recognizing some people do think 
these distinctions exist on campus, I real- 
ized I had not thought about this since high 
school. During that time of our lives, it is 
almost inevitable that various groups of 
teenagers are unable or unwilling to inter- 
act, but I assumed this behavior would have 
been left behind before coming to college. I 
guess I was wrong. 

So, I looked up the meaning of the word 
~ popular. The definitions varied in language, 
but overall conveyed the same basic mes- 
sage: suitable to the majority. My room- 


Kate 
Ouellette 





mates prized possession pocket dictionary 
spat out meanings including: a person who 
has adapted to or is indicative of the under- 
standing; the taste of the majority; and a 
person who is commonly liked or 
approved. Is this saying when someone is 
labeled as “popular” that person has con- 
formed into an individual who they think 
others will look up to, like and admire? 

As far as schools go, St. Mike’s is as 
close to a continuation of high school as 
you can get. With the small tight-knit cam- 
pus, low population, no off-campus hous- 
ing, is this making it easier and more 
acceptable for groups to form and to have 
the same social mentality as we did when 
we were younger? We’re a group of 18- to 
22- year-olds on the scary road toward 
adulthood. Shouldn’t we be basing our own 


personalities and relationships on some- — 


thing other than what everyone else wants 
and expects? It’s scary to think if enough 
people feel this way all throughout college, 
the idea will be brought with them through- 
out their lives, and the trend will never die. 
Will political races and government posi- 
tions continue to be set out only for the 
wealthy, the well-known families and the 
most visible people within our communities 
if we do not stop acting and allowing the 
trend to continue? 

It’s disappointing because it seems as 
though it’s unavoidable and groups will 
form no matter where we are in life. 


Individuals are naturally drawn to certain 
types of people and will surround them- 


selves with those they feel the most com-- 


fortable. However, I don’t believe groups 
are the problem. The problem is the lack of 
interaction among these divisions. They’re 
created by those within a particular crowd 
who refuse to have integration with other 
social groups outside their own. 

We do however have to remember one 
thing: we’re still young. When we were lit- 
tle, many of us were yearning to be older, 
anxiously awaited our next birthday and 
aspiring to be like our older siblings. In the 
grand scheme of things we are still learning, 
absorbing and forming into the people we 
will be for the rest of our lives. But, would- 
n’t we be much better, well-rounded people 
if we didn’t have these barriers? 

Let’s try and think outside our comfort- 
able campus community and ingrained 
social groups and look beyond what is rou- 
tine. In order for us and our society to grow 
as a whole, we need to realize there are 
other types of people out there, not just 
those we see on campus who we are sur- 
round with. 


Contact Kate Ouellette at 


kouellette@smcvt.edu 


A continual memory for SMC 


very Thursday I curl up to my genet- 
K= homework hoping that if I do fin- 
ish it all, I just may be able to see the 


one TV show I watch every week, “Without 
A Trace.” Outside my window, I can hear 


the occasional shout of 
Eire 


oblUkitler 


someone who Is possi- 
bly having more fun 
than I, (although 
Gregor Mendel is one 
sexy geneticist, I’m not 
sure he knew how to 
kick it.) For most stu- 
dents, Thursday night is 
not blackout night, it’s 
sobriety work night. 

When Friday night 
rolls around the non- 
drinking crowd ponders what game to play. 
If it is a special night, we may have some 
juice on the rocks or even mix it up with a 
little soda. The non-drinkers go to the 
movies, or hit up the KnightLife Choices 
bowling, or even just hang out and shoot the 
breeze while playing a riveting game of 
Cranium. The one thing all non-drinkers do 
is remember their actions from the night 
before the following morning. 

The error of Doug Early’s column, “A 
Casual Blackout for SMC,” was that Early 
made it seem as though every St. Michael’s 
student enjoys a casual blackout. This is 
just not true. It is hard to label the “typical” 
St. Mike’s student, but a label I definitely 
would not use, is an individual who casual- 
ly “blacks out.” 

Although to some, college is clearly 
known for its drinking environment (care of 
Animal House and maybe those Lambda 
Lambda Lambda nerds too), there are actu- 
ally people who choose not to drink, and 
their numbers are more than one in a million 
like some have lead others to believe. 

One reason the non-drinking culture is so 





Matt 
Hajdun 


has almost become shameful to be a non- 
drinker. In some forums, I would be more 
comfortable admitting that I collect 
Cabbage Patch Dolls than the fact that I did- 
n’t drink. 

It is the time when drinking takes the 
limelight that those students who don’t 
drink feel like they are acting in error. Even 
though it is a real knee-slapper to hear who 
did what while they were drunk over a 
Saturday morning brunch, it makes me 
wonder, am I making the right choice? 

I can count the number of alcoholic bev- 
erages I have consumed on one hand. I 
have come to realize there is nothing 
shameful about abstaining from drinking. 

I guarantee I can have as much fun as 
anyone on a Saturday night, alleviate just as 
much stress, and have just as many 
moments of transcendence as any person 
who drinks to the point of blacking out, all 
the while not needing to pick up a beer and 
still being able to remember my girlfriend’s 
name. I know it sounds like crazy talk or 
maybe I would need to use some Harry 
Potter magic, but alas, it is true. 

The reasons for not drinking are numer- 
ous. They range from people wanting to 
wait until it is legal at the age of 21, they 
like having a sense of control, they are just 
not interested, or maybe even a personal 
issue. Others don’t drink because they feel 
they are here to work hard at their educa- 
tional experience, (I personally like it when 
my GPA for the semester is higher than my 
blood alcohol content over the weekend.) 
On a really superficial level, some students 
choose not to drink because the beer belly, 
while stylish on some, just can’t be pulled 
off by the rest of us. 

Beyond the issue of drinking, many stu- 
dents do choose to drink, but not to the point 
of the near fatal blackout. There’s a crowd 
of responsible drinkers on campus; people 


less frequency than others but miraculously 
know how to stop before their head hits the 
floor. 

Sara Pike, a senior, has never been drunk 
in her four years here. Her first two years, 
Pike chose not to drink at all, now, on rare 
occasions, Pike engages in responsible 
drinking (no toga, no beer helmet). Pike 
said, “I believe it is possible to have fun 
without getting drunk, so it is really not nec- 
essary.” Pike also said there are other ways 


to diminish the weekly stress by “finding an - 


enjoyable activity that takes your mind of 
things.” 

One of the most tragic things I have real- 
ized about college life is that drinking is so 
embedded into the culture that even now 
faculty, staff and administration simply 
accept it. I know many professors assume 
all students in their classes drink on the 
weekends. Some have even mentioned it. 
The administration moved our spring break 
because they know that some students get 
wasted on St. Patrick’s Day. Things like this 
do not mean these actions are irresponsible, 
it mean the colleges know what is going on 
and just accept the actions. 

Is there anything wrong with blacking out 
every Thursday through Saturday? Who’s 
to say what is right or wrong? I am in no 
way saying what someone chooses to do 
over the weekend is right or wrong, I am 
merely saying not every college student 
prefers blacking out over Chex Mix and 
Boggle. | do know life is moving ever so 
quickly and I would much rather spend it on 
a service trip in Kentucky, bowling a 90 in 
ten-pin or reading Harry Potter than waking 
up at 3:15 on Saturday mornings wet from 
my own drool. As the great J.K. Rowling 
wrote, “It is our choices that show who we 
truly are.” 


Contact Matt 


mhajdun@ smcvt.edu 





. Hajdun. at. |... 


Vermont 
refugees 
need mentors 


magine this: You’re sixteen 
[= old and suddenly you’ve 


been taken away from every- 
thing familiar to you. You leave 
behind your friends, family, your 
history, your culture, and are 
dropped in the middle of a new and 
alien world. At your new high 
school, nobody speaks your lan- 
guage. You’re anxious to make new 
friends, but 
the kids at 
your school 
are so differ- 
ent. They 
don’t look like 
you, they 
don’t dress 
like you, and 
they don’t do 
the same 
things for fun 
as you. You 
‘want to do 
well in school, but you can’t under- 
stand what is being taught in class. 
You try to adjust, but you wonder if 
you'll ever get used to the strange 
food in the cafeteria. As if being a 
teenager isn’t hard enough, imagine 
being a teenage refugee in Vermont. 

Anyone who’s studied abroad 
has probably felt the embarrassment 
that often accompanies trying to 
speak a new language or fit in with 
local customs. For example, last 
semester I studied abroad in 
Thailand. I distinctly remember the 
first time I was confronted with the 
anomaly that is the squat toilet. I 
wanted to cry. Luckily, I was 
“assigned” Thai friends that helped 
me through my everyday confronta- 
tions with culture shock. Despite 
frequent experiences of frustration 
and confusion, my Thai friends 
helped me adjust to everyday life in 
a new culture. They became my 
support system, 

Now that I’m back in my own 
comfort zone, I remember. the inse- 
curity I once felt and I’m trying to 
do for others what my Thai friends 
did for me. Through my internship 
at the Vermont Refugee 
Resettlement Program, I learned 
there are a number of local refugee 
teenagers struggling to adapt to 
everyday life in America. Like all 
other teenagers, the refugees want to 
fit in and make new friends. With 
the additional stress of adjusting to a 
new home and school, it’s easy for 
these kids to become discouraged 
and make wrong choices. 

For kids like these, a positive 
role model can make a world of dif- 
ference. Whether it’s helping with 
homework, or shooting some hoops, 
spending time with a refugee 
teenager will give off the sense of 
friendship and self-worth that may 
prevent them from straying down 
the wrong path. If you think you’d 
be interested in becoming a mentor 
for a local teenage refugee, please 
contact me. 


GUEST 
COLUMNIST 


Robynne 
Locke 


Contact Robynne 


Locke at 
rlocke@smcvt.edu : 
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he last time I covered an 
| event for The Defender I 
forgot my camera. 
Duh .... what kind of journalist 
forgets her camera? This time I 
neglected to prepare questions 
for artist 
Melissa Hill 
at her senior 
exhibit that 
was_ held 
March 25 in 
the Mc- 
Carthy Art 
Cemter. 
Stuttering 
and = stam- 
mering I 
finally 
admitted to 
her that I had no idea what to ask 
— how embarrassing. Graciously 
she whispers, “It’s all a learning 
process.” 

Hill said painting nudes and 
swirls is her passion. When an 
average person hears painting 
nudes, one most likely thinks of a 
painting of a nude. Hill not only 
paints nudes—she paints on 
nudes. 

The room holding the paint- 
ings ran in two parallel moods 
distinctly defined by semi-nude 
model Chris. He was the center- 
piece surrounded by cookies, 
fruit and drinks and two straight 
lines of art. He wore black swirls 
and a tiny towel. 
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It’s greener here! 
Free Checkin 





Paintings filled with swirls - 


and fractured images portraying 
honest anguish lined the right 
wall. This side of the room was 
free from lingering onlookers. 
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People looked, darted and gath- 
ered heavily on the other side of 
the room. Not because-the paint- 
ings were bad, but because the 
paintings insisted the observer 
take a closer look into his or her 
self. 

These paintings evoked the 
emotions one tends to push into 
the deep recesses of the psyche 
only to be brought into the light 
in perhaps ... therapy. This cculd 
very well be Hill’s intent consid- 
ering she is a psychology and art 













Surrounded by nudes and swirls 


major. Her pieces were left unti- 
tled, she said, because each was 
solely up for personal interpreta- 
tion. 

Photographs of Hill’s nude 
subjects covered in swirls lined 
the left side of the room. Black, 
white, dramatic, beautiful and 
peaceful. In just a few short 
steps, the anguish was gone, like 
magic. One side of her exhibit 
left me angst-filled while the 
other side had me in meditative, 


— tot’ oA 


g | 





Photos by Lynn Monty 


These three untitled works of art were among 
about 10 others that senior Melissa Hill has 
painted throughout her academic career. 


calm contemplation. 

There is no doubt Melissa 
Hill is already a brilliant artist. 
Her soft reassuring words upon 
meeting her, her comforting 
smile and intuitive ability to get 
people to feel through art speaks 
loudly that she will also succeed 
in the field of psychology. | thor- 
oughly enjoyed Hill’s senior 
exhibit and look forward to view- 
ing more of her pieces. 


Take a seat. 


And take in the scenery! 


Open your account by June 30, 2005 and | 
you'll be relaxing in this stylish, ultra- | 
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Exercise relieves depression and stress 
Doctors prescribe physical activity over pills 


By Tara Murphy 
Staff Writer 


The aftermath of spring break 
festivities, overloading on choco- 
late Easter bunnies and a looming 
swimsuit season are some rea- 
sons St. Michael’s students hit 
the gym. 

According to scientific studies 
by the Mayo Foundation for 
Medical Education and Research, 
exercising isn’t just beneficial for 
losing excess pounds. When 
anxious Over a project or stress- 
ing about a test, exercise may be 
the best solution to alleviate 
added body tension. 

“When work is stressing me 
out, I always feel better when I 
run,” said junior Sarah Kulpa. 

Taking the time to go to the 
gym has been connected with 
relieving anxiety, stress and even 
depression, Susan Jacques, St. 
Michael's College Health 
Services. nurse practitioner, 
explained in an e-mail interview. 
Exercise has the capacity to boost 
a person’s self-confidence, posi- 
tive body image and even mental 
alertness. 

During an exercise regimen 
chemicals called endorphins are 





Photo by Sean Cooley 


From right to left, Drew Millikin , Mark Preston and Victor Echandy all Admissions staff, enjoy playing a 
pick-up game in Ross on March 29. Studies indicate exercise can help reduce stress. 


released in the body. These 
endorphins reduce pain and stim- 
ulate feelings of euphoria, said 
human physiology professor 
Susan Oppenheimer. 

Serotonin, dopamine and norep- 


inephrine are brain chemicals that 
are released in greater amounts 
during exercise and have strong 
effects on mood. These mood- 


altering chemicals are often help- ~ 


ful in battling depression, 


Jacques wrote. Doctors also sup- 
port the theory that exercise is 
important for physical and men- 
tal health. 

“Some docs and other health 
care providers prescribe exercise 


for depression,” Jacques wrote. 
“In the past twenty years the 
medical world has suggested run- 
ning laps instead of popping 
pills.” 

Anna Woodley, a junior who 
exercises five times a week, said 
her mood improves when she 
exercises. 

“T wish I didn’t have to exer- 
cise, especially when I have a lot 
of work to do, but sometimes it’s 
a good study break and it’s nice 
to focus your energy on move- 
ment instead of brainpower,” 
Woodley said. 

Psychological benefits can be 
the result of a single exercise ses- 
sion, or long-term use, 
researchers at the Mayo 
Foundation explained on their 
Web site. Even 10 minutes of 
activity can boost moods, but 
long-term results of consistent 
exercise can include improved 
sleep patterns, reduction of 
chronic stress and increased self 


’ esteem, the foundation wrote. 


“I’m a pretty stress-free per- 
son,” said junior Holly Reeves, a 
women’s basketball player, “and 
basketball calms me down, espe- 
cially when we’re winning.” 


Annual physicals not a priority for students _ 
College stress and lack of health exams can be dangerous 


By Laura Bagby 
Staff Writer 


Vermont was recently named 
“The Nation’s Healthiest State” 
by the Health Care State 
Rankings 2005. 

Publishing company Morgan 
Quinto Press used a series of 
questions to evaluate the well- 
being of each state. The questions 
covered statewide health initia- 
tives and individual issues 
including health coverage, obesi- 
ty, drug abuse, cancer and mortal- 
ity rates. Vermont topped second- 
place New Hampshire by 1.27 
points. 

It seems clear that personal 
well-being is a priority to 
Vermonters, but the same cannot 
be said about its college students. 

St. Michael’s students are 
required to have a physical exam- 
ination before entering the 
school, Susan Jacques, head of 
student Health Services, wrote in 
an e-mail interview. 

These examinations assess the 
health status of incoming first- 
year students, including neuro- 
logical and psychological health, 
immunization history, blood 
pressure, smoking and drinking 
habits and also sexual activity. 

Although St. Michael’s believes 
continued awareness of student 
health is important, this is the 
only time the college requires a 
physical for non-athlete students, 
Jacques wrote. 

An annual sports review is 
required for all athletes to ensure 
they are able to participate in 


sports. It 
includes an 
extensive 
health review, 
checking of 
basic vital 
signs and 
proper body 
functioning, 
Jacques wrote. 

“T have to 
get a physical 
every year 
because I am 
an athlete,” 
said Alyssa 
Fitzpatrick, a 
first-year 
hockey player. 

“When you are active in sports, 
it is important to know that you 
are healthy and in good shape.” 

But Fitzpatrick doesn’t think 
regular physicals top non-ath- 
lete’s priority lists. 

“One of the problems we face 
only requiring first-year students 
to get physical examinations is 
that students usually get them 
from their home doctor,” said Liz 
D’Elia, assistant athletic trainer. 
“This doctor has seen them for a 
long time and knows their health 
condition. They may go through 
the form quickly, checking every- 
thing off without fully examining 
the patient.” 

Disregarding a full physical 
examination frightens D’Elia, 
who said previous health ail- 
ments will only be heightened by 
the stress of the college lifestyle. 


« “Most college students will not 


get a general check-up after their 





Physicals are free of charge 
and confidential. 


Physical can include neuro- 
logical and psychological 
health, immunization history, 
blood pressure, smoking and 
drinking habits and sexual 
history. 


Women's services and STD 
testing are offered. 





first year,” she said. “It is not 
required and they have an ‘I’m 
young, nothing can happen to 
me,’ outlook. This, combined 
with a lack of sleep, bad eating 
habits, stress, and a generally 
unhealthy. lifestyle, can be. dan- 
gerous.” 


Photo by Sean Cooley 
Nurse Practitioner Louise Rosales checks the temperature of junior 
Nathalie Savell before her trip to Vietnam. 


Health Services 
perform only 100 to 
150 physicals each 
year on the col- 
lege’s almost 2,000 
students, Jacques 
wrote. Although 
this does not 
include the athlete’s 
annual review, it is 
clear students are 


not taking their 
physical health 
seriously. 


First-year student 
Ron DeRosa agrees 
that bad habits 
formed in. college 
may spawn dire future conse- 
quences, but said that most stu- 
dents don’t seem to mind. 

“Students don’t think about 
their health too much,” he said. 
“They basically feast on whatev- 
er they want in Alliot and have 
horrible health habits otherwise. 
They eat late at night, don’t exer- 
cise as much as they should, 
drink a lot and don’t think about 
things like getting a physical.” 

Although chronic illnesses, like 
high blood pressure and diabetes, 
increase in number as people age, 
they do exist among the college 
population, and are something 
students should be aware of, 
Jacques wrote. 

“The abuse of tobacco and alco- 
hol, unhealthy eating habits, a 
lack of exercise and stress lead to 
these chronic illnesses,” said 
Karol Josselyn, a staff nurse at 
the University of Vermont. 
“TlInesses can happen at a young 


age or can be prevented by adopt- 
ing healthy habits and getting 
regular check-ups by physi- 
cians.” 

Although UVM doesn’t require 
a physical for all incoming stu- 
dents, Josselyn said the college 
will perform physicals upon 
request. 

They have recently created a 
Health Promotions Services 
Department to foster health 
awareness on campus. Health 
Promotions brings the. issues 
directly to the students through © 
campus publications, open 
forums, and even into the class- 
rooms. ra: 

“We have a ‘Don’t Cancel That 
Class’ program, that allows us to 
take over the class of professors 
who are absent for the day,” said 
Amy Boyd, assistant director for 
Health Promotions Services at 
UVM. “We talk to students about 
drugs, alcohol, sexual abuse, and 
other issues that directly affect 
them.” 

Healthy adults receive physi- 
cals every four years, concurring 
with the guidelines set by the 
American Academy of Family 
Practice, Jacques wrote. Those - 
who suffer from illnesses should 
create a examination schedule 
with their physician. 

“T have been getting a physical 
from my pediatrician every year 
since birth, but got my first one 
on campus this year,” said junior 
Aly Kenney. “The Health 
Services staff was great and I 
would tell anyone to utilize this 
option while they can.” oa. 
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6 
Wednesday 


Spring Theater. The fine arts 
department presents “Into the 
Woods” in the McCarthy Arts 
Center at 7 p.m. Admission is 
free and open to the public. 
Seating is available on a first- 
come first -served basis. 


Ballet theater. Russia’s great St. 
Petersburg State Ballet Theatre 
brings the enchanting ballet of 
Shakespeare’s classic tragedy 
“Romeo and Juliet,” to the Flynn 
MainStage at 7:30 p.m. Tickets 
for the event are $47, $37 and 
$27 and are available in person at 
the Flynn Tix Regional Box 
Office window at 153 Main St., 
Burlington. 


Concert. Higher Ground pres- 
ents Benevento and Russo Duo. 
Organist Marco Benevento and 
drummer Joe Russo-splinter 
indie rock and jazz with sweep- 
ingly efficient arrangements that 
snap, crackle and pop says 
Higher Ground. Tickets are $10 
in advance and $12 day of the 
show. Doors open at 8 p.m. 
Show starts at 9 p.m. Open to 18 
and older. 


7 


Thursday.w 0 


Concert. Higher Ground pres- 
ents Jedi Mind Tricks, Living 
Legends, whom Higher Ground 
say have a steady dose of hard- 
core beats and rhymes. Tickets 
are $18 in advance and $20 the 
day of the show. Doors open at 8 
p.m. Show starts at 9 p.m. 


CALENDAR 








Balinese music and dance perform at the Flynn 


Photo from the FlynnCenter 


The Semarandana ensemble comes to the FlynnCenter with 31 musicians and dancers who will perform a 
a variety of musical works along with classical Balinese dance on April 10. 


Concert. Higher Ground pres- 
ents Turkey Bouillon Mafia, 
whom Higher Ground say has a 
tight-knit parachute of funk, 
jazz, metal, ambience, rock, and 
utter insanity. Tickets are $7 at 
the door. Doors open at 8 p.m. 
Show starts at 9 p.m. 


Friday 


Afro-Cuban Jazz Orchestra. 
The FlynnCenter presents Arturo 


‘O’Farrill 4 master pianistnd son 


of the late, great Cuban composer 
and trumpeter Chico O’Farrill at 
the Flynn MainStage at 8 p.m. 
Tickets for this performance are 
$30, $25, and $19, and are avail- 
able in person at the Flynn Tix 
Regional Box Office window at 
153 Main St., Burlington. 


Concert. Higher Ground pres- 
ents Donna the Buffalo, Tickets 
are $14 in advance and $16 the 
day of the show. Doors open at 8 
p.m. Show starts at 9 p.m. 


9 
Saturday 


Dance and the Body. Explore 
the body from an anatomical per- 
spective and focus on enhancing 
critical aspects of the dancer’s 
body. This event nt will t take Place 


“from 10 @n. fo 1 p.m in the 


Hoehl Studio Lab at the 
FlynnCenter. Tickets are $30 and 
the class is limited to 16 people. 





10 
Sunday 


Japanese celebration of spring. 
The St. Michael’s: Japan-America 
Society present Matsuri, the 
Japanese celebration of Spring in 
the Ross Sports Center from 11 
a.m. to 5 p.m. Admission is $5 for 
adults, $3 for students and sen- 
iors. Events include the 
Burlington Taiko drummers and 
David Budbill playing a tradi- 


tional Japanese flute. + 
SK Te eh. + aro. Whol 


Aquila Theater visits SMC. 
The Lane series presents 
“Twelfth Night,” one of 
Shakespeare’s best-loved come- 
dies in the McCarthy Arts Center 
at 7:30 p.m. Tickets $27. 


Traditional Balinese Music. 
The FlynnCenter presents the 
sounds, colors, and dances of tra- 
ditional Balinese spiritual cere- 
monies at the Flynn MainStage at 
7 p.m. Tickets for this perform- 
ance are $34, $27, and $20 and 
are available in person at the 
Flynn Tix: Regional Box Office 
window at 153 Main St., 
Burlington. 


11 
Monday 


Spanish Mass. St. Michael’s 
invites the community to cele- 
brate Mass in Spanish in the 
chapel at 7:30 p.m. 


12 
Tuesday 


Speaker Ellen Malcolm. St. 
Michael’s presents speaker Ellen 
Malcolm, founder and president 
of Emily’s List, in St. Edmund’s 
Farrell Room, 3rd floor, at noon. 


The Invisible Man. The Lane 
Series presents “The Invisible 
Man,’ a story of a young English 
scientist who makes a startling 
discovery, by Aquila Theater 
Company in the McCarthy Arts 
Center at 7:30 p.m. Tickets for 
the event are $27. 
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Wedne sday 


Religion in the Media Lecture. 
Dr. Philip Jenkins of Penn State 


Universty will speak on 
“Portraits of Religion in 
Contemporary Media,” St. 


Edmund’s Farrell Room, 4 p.m. 


The state has no place in any marriage 


the Union Address, he once 

again made reference to his 
proposed constitutional amend- 
ment to per- 
manently 
ban gay 
marriage. 
An amend- 
ment that 
has drawn 
extreme crit- 
icism and 
equally 
enthusiastic 
approval. 
This piece 
of legisla- 
tion is surely 
one of the most controversial and 
important issues to face America 
in a number of years. 

Opponents of the amendment 
are quick to point out its similari- 
ties with laws now deemed uni- 
formly detestable, for example 
(Jim Crow laws). Religious per- 
sons all over the country maintain 
they are simply trying to protect a 
sacred institution against an 
increasingly secular and sexual 
society. Though most politicians 
won’t admit it, both sides share 
valid concerns. 


I: Deenidént Bush’s State of 


COLUMNIST 





As a member of the Christian 
community, I have found myself 
struggling to find an answer to a 
problem that seems unapproach- 
able. Being a Christian means 
that one must adhere to the tenets 
of the Christian faith, beliefs that 
are clearly spelled out in both 
church doctrine and_ biblical 
texts. In Genesis chapter two, it is 
made perfectly clear that God 
made women to be the compan- 
ion of man, and that “the two of 
them become one body.” Being 
one of the first of numerous ref- 
erences to marriage throughout 
the Bible, this quotation presents 
it as an institution created and 
sanctioned by God. Thus as a 
Christian, the use of the term to 
describe a union apart from God 
and indeed apart from Gods 
seeming intentions, becomes 
problematic. 

The belief in the sanctity of 
marriage is part of the Judeao- 
Christian tradition and is ground- 
ed in the texts of both faiths. It is 
therefore, on its own, not preju- 
dice. Where the belief becomes 
discriminatory is in its uniform 
and unjust application to homo- 
sexual unions. 


. Ifthe belief that marriage is a: - 


Being a Christian 
means that one must 
adhere to the tenets 
of the Christian faith, 
beliefs that are clear- 
ly spelled out in both 
church doctrine and 
biblical texts. 


sacred institution created by God 
is to be adhered to, then it must 
be applied evenly in all situa- 
tions. The state therefore should 
have no authority whatsoever to 
deem any couple married. Indeed 
if the term were to be understood 
as religious the first amendment 
would prevent any state reference 
to it. The contention by the 
Christian right that the word mar- 
riage is religiously oriented and 
therefore should not be modified 
to contain gay unions is. only 


valid. if the. term marriage is. 


understood in a purely religious 
sense. Unions sanctioned only by 
the state and not by God must 
therefore not be called marriages, 
be they hetero or homosexual. 
Was the first marriage of Brittany 
Spears at a chapel in Las Vegas 
any more holy then the first gay 
marriage performed in 
Massachusetts? 

Religious tradition demands 
that marriage be respected, as a 
union created by God, it must 
remain as he intended. The state 
therefore has never had the right 
to “marry” any couple regardless 
of sexual orientation. Unions cre- 
ated and respected by the state in 
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PaPA FRANK’S 


Authentic Italian Food At Reasonable Prices 


Pizza e Calzones e Hot Subs e Pasta Dishes e Soups e Chili e Salad e Antipasto e Connoli e Spumoni 


Now Taking Reservations for Large Parties - Sunday thru Thursday 


Papa Frank’s Italian Restaurant 


ST. MICHAEL’S STUDENTS TAKE 


YOUR NEXT 
ORDER 


We Accept the Knightcard 
Valid every day. Not valid for delivery. 


ree ee 


13 West Center Street, Winooski ™ Monday-Saturday | lam-10pm; Sunday 4pm- oe 
For Take-out’Call: 65542423 ® For Delivery Callt 865-FOOD 


terms of tax benefits and all other 
rights are not marriages. The use 
of the term marriage to describe 
these relationships is the real 
prejudice. If the state has the 
right to “marry” heterosexual 
couples then it must in good faith 
extend that right to homosexuals. 
If the religious right and 
President Bush are really inter- 
ested in saving marriage from a 
secular demise, they might focus 
on taking back what they have 
already lost, instead of promul- 
gating gross prejudices. 

Contact Andrew + ‘Gill at 
agill@smcvt.edu 
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Basketball bench thins 


Keating, Graves and Porter moving on 


By Matt Lyons 
News Editor 


Having already lost seniors 
Kyle Dietrich and_ Eric 
Swiezynski, the squad will also 
lose junior Mike Keating, who 
will be transferring to a school in 
his home state of Minnesota. 
Junior Chase Graves and sopho- 
more Jason Porter will also be 
gone due to academic ineligibili- 
ty, said Sports Information 
Director Seth Cole. 

Keating, who still has two 
years of athletic eligibility after 
red-shirting last year, is heading 
to University of St. Thomas in St. 
Paul, a Division III school he’ 
considered attending when com- 
ing out of high school. 

“T just want to be closer to 
home,” Keating said. 

Head coach Tom O’Shea 
said he is losing a quality player 
who helped the team during his 
two years on the court. 

“Mike was a good all-around 
player,” O’Shea said. “Losing 
him will hurt the team. He pro- 
vided scoring and rebounding for 
the team which will be missed.” 

Junior Aaron Spaulding said 
he hopes next year will be a suc- 
cess despite losing Keating. 

“Tt’s going to be really diffi- 
cult to replace him,” Spaulding 
said. “We need to take what 
we've got and adjust our 
approach on how we play to 
make-up for the loss of Mike.” 

Graves was deemed academ- 
ically ineligible for GPA reasons 
at the end of the fall semester and 
didn’t play during the second half 
of the season. He was dismissed 
from campus in early February 
and returned to his home is West 
Chester, Pa., Cole said. 

Porter, who made the team 
as a walk-on his freshman year, 
will be going back to school in 
his home state of California. 
Porter was dissatisfied with lack 
of playing time, Cole said. 

“We’re going to take the kids 
we have coming back and make 
the most of it,” O’Shea said. 
“We've got some solid players.” 

Spaulding, who missed all of 
last season due to an ACL injury, 
should improve the team in a 
number of ways with his guard 


play.. 


Fellow junior B.J. Robertson — 





Photo by Sean Cooley and mug shots from athletic department 
Junior Mike Keating plans on returning home to Minnesota next year. 
The team will also be losing junior Chase Graves and sophomore Jason 
Porter. Coach Tom O’Shea said the team will make the most of the 


changes. 





| Porter 


Graves 


will be expected to pick up where 
he left off. Robertson was third 
on the team in scoring averaging 
11.3 points per game. 

Sophomores Chris Cayole 
and Brendan Mullins have both 
developed important roles and 
will be called upon to step up and 
play well next year. 

The Purple Knights also had 
two successful first-years in 
Brian Monahan and James 
Sorrentine, who will be return- 
ing. Monahan led to team in 


rebounds while Sorrentine led in 
scoring and made the all-rookie 
team. 

“We need to focus on 
defense,” Spaulding said. 
““We’ve been last or second to last 
in terms of points against and 
field goal defense. We can score, 
we just can’t stop anybody.” 

O’Shea said a good recruit- 
ing class is also.on the way and 
will be important to next years 
success. 

New Hampshire runner-up 
player of the year, Chris White, is 
already committed. 

Although captains are still 
undecided, leadership will be an 
important part of next season. 

“T think we need some good 
leadership from players coming 
back,” O’Shea said. “It’s also 


important we have a good spring . 


and summer of training.” 
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BRANDON KOBELT 


Why chosen by The Defender: 
Tallied hat tricks in the first three 
games of the season. * He.also.*.*. 
leads the team-in goals scored.» > 


High school: Fordham 
Preparatory School. 


Started playing: Sophomore 
year in high school. 


Why SMC: The people at St. 
Mike’s and snowboarding. 


Team strength: Youth and ath- 
leticism. 


-, Favorite SMC memory: Beating 
+ Adelphi... - - + 


BG ys 


EEK 


In your free time: Snowboarding, 
golf. 


Favorite music: Everything, but | 
listen to DMX before games. 


Favorite TV show: “SportsCenter.” 
Favorite food: Sushi. 


Plans for after graduation: I’m 
not sure yet. 


<NICHPRITER 


By Rory Doyle 





NASCAR Life 


Don't deny it’s the greatest sport 


Those of you out there who 
don’t think NASCAR is the 
greatest sport known to man are 
not really living. I would have 
to say that some of my fondest 
memories in life come from 
countless Sunday hours being 
devoted to the best athletes in 
the world driving around an 
asphalt track. NASCAR is 
sports bliss. 

Nothing in sports gets me 
as pumped as a 325-lap race. 
The endless action is almost too 
much to handle. 

Still don’t believe me? 
Listen up as IJ recall one of the 
best weekends I’ve had with my 
buddies this semester. Three 
weekends ago was the Golden 
Corral 500, the fourth race of 
the 2005 Nextel Cup season, 
held at the Atlanta Motor 
Speedway. Here is how the 
afternoon went, to the best of 
my recollection. 

Me: Hurry -up Hoss, 
you’re gonna miss the start of 
the flippin’ race. You miss the 
start every week. 

Hoss: Shut up, stupid. I’m 
looking for my Dale Earndhardt 
camouflage hat. You know I 
can’t sit down until I find that. 
If you give me crap again, I'll 
have you on the ground faster 
then Jeff Gordon falls off the 
leader board. 

Jimmie: Speaking of 
Earndhardt, are you going to eat 
that No. 3 milk chocolate your 
Mom sent you for Easter? 

Commentator: Pass me a 
Busch Light Franky. I’m dang 
thirsty. Oh, what’s that? #$@%, 
we're on? Sorry about that, 
ya'll. Ladies and gentlemen, 
welcome to Atlanta Motor 
Speedway. I know you’re look- 
ing forward to an exciting race 
this afternoon. We'll be right 
back for the start of the race. 

Me: Man, those guys have 
awfully big headphones on. 
Why do you think the antennas 
are so long? 

Jimmie: Shhbhhh! I’m 
watchin’ the commercial. You 
know what’s great about these 
commercials? They’re the same 
things painted all over the cars. 

Hoss: Yah, man. Mark 
Martin rides the Viagra car. 
Every time I see the Viagra 
commercials I think of Marky. 

Me: I heard he pops a cou- 
ple pills before each race to get 
his juices flowing! Isn’t that 
sick? You do what you gotta 
do, right? 

My buddies just look at me 
and shake their heads. 

Commentator: And we’re 


back. It’s going to be a good 
one. Start your engines! 

Me: Hey guys. I got a 
good one. You show me a 3- 
year-old running around the 
grocery store with Coca-Cola in 
his bottle, and P’ll show you a 
future NASCAR fan. 

Jimmie: Shut up! That’s a 
Jeff Foxworthy joke. Pass me 
another cold one, idiot. 

Commentator: I love 
scotch. Scotchy, scotch, scotch. 
Here it goes down, down into 
my belly. Shoot we’re on again. 
Dang it! And they’re off. Look 
for strong races from veterans 
Kurt Busch and Greg Biffle. 

Hoss: Ahhh, yes. I remem- 
ber the days when I used to 
work on Earndhardt Sr.’s pit 
crew. Those were the best. 
There’s nothing like giving the 
best racer of all time the final 
push out of the pit. 

Jimmie: You didn’t never 
cross that fence between the sta- 
dium and the track. You’re a 
lying sack of junk. 

Hoss: You kidding me, 
idiot? Me and Dale were like 
family. What do you have to 
say to that? 

Me: Guys, do you think 
you could keep it down. I’m 
trying to watch here. 

At that point Hoss and 


- Jimmie proceeded to throw me 


off the couch and kicked the 
heck out of me. Before we knew 
it, the three of us were in an all- 
out brawl. After a few minutes 
our Wavy Lays and drinks were 
decorating the carpet. We were 
drained from our rage and 
ended up falling asleep until lap 
320. 

Commentator: Wake up, 
ladies and gentlemen! We have 
the makings of a fantastic fin- 
ish. Carl Edwards and Jimmie 
Johnson are in an intense battle 
for first. 

Hoss, Jimmie, Me: Holy 
moly! What did we miss? 

Carl Edwards became a 
new NASCAR star that after- 
noon. The finish came down to 
the wire after Edwards made a 
bold move around Johnson on 
the last turn of the race. As you 
can see, the intensity of 
NASCAR is like no other sport. 
Wake up, all you Yankees. 
NASCAR boasts the world’s 
greatest athletes and the greatest 
entertainment. And it doesn’t 
take a genius to follow the 
sport. As Foxworthy would say, 
people only like the racers that 
can’t enunciate. Jeff Gordon 
can enunciate, and that’s why 


'.no.one likes him. 
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Tennis ranks well in preseason poll 


Northeast-10 coaches predict Lady Knights will compete for the top 


By Mary Lake 
Staff Writer 


After a third-place confer- 
ence finish last year, the 
women’s tennis team is predicted 
to do even better this season. This 
year’s Northeast-10 preseason 
coaches poll ranked the team sec- 
ond. : 

“We are flattered,” Coach 
Greg Cluff said. “If we come in 
second, we will be very elated.” 

Cluff said the preseason 
optimism rests with standout sen- 
ior Shannon Bergin and the 
team’s ability to accumulate 
points in doubles play. 

“She and Sacha Solomon of 


Bryant are clearly the two 
strongest in the conference,” 
Cluff said. 


Bergin said one of the great- 
est advantages the team has is 
that everyone plays well at differ- 
ent positions, allowing the team 
to be versatile and successful at 
all levels. Not only are the top 
three players consistently strong, 
but so is the rest of the team, she 
said. 

Junior captain Heidi Murphy 
said she has played doubles com- 
fortably and confidently with 
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Sophomores Liz Clemente (left) and Cara Bednar practice on the St. Michael’s tennis courts on March 31. 


three different people on the 
team. 

The players said lack of con- 
fidence is the team’s only weak- 
ness. The structure of the NE-10 
Conference requires that matches 
begin with three doubles matches 
followed by six singles. The 
team usually does well in dou- 


seas yr mre ertrreet 


S AAic ered 


bles, and goes into the singles 
matches with a lead, which 
encourages the players. 

“It’s a good warm-up for sin- 
gles,” Bergin said. “A lot of peo- 
ple are nervous.” 

At beginning of this year’s 
fall-season, the team lost its sec- 
ond- and third-ranked players, 
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Undergraduate 
Summer Session 2005 


UNDERGRADUATE COURSES - 


Online Courses 


JOURNALISM 


Practicum (JO 413A) 
May 23 -June 24 

For more information, call the instructors at 
654.2692 or 654.2442. 


ART 


Drawing | (AR 205A)* 3cr. 
Monday - Friday, 9:00- 11:30 a.m., May 23-June 10 
Studio Fee $50. LSR: Artistic Experience 


Drawing | (AR 205B) - 3cr. 
Monday - Friday, 1:00-3:30 p.m., July 5-22 
Studio Fee $55. LSR: Artistic Experience 


Western Calligraphy (AR 313) - 3cr. 
Monday - Friday, 10:00- 11:15 a.m., May 23-July 1 
Studio Fee $40, LSR: Artistic Experience 


Ceramics 1: Wheel Throwing 

(AR 327A) - 3cr. ° 

Tuesday & Thursday, 8:00 a.m.-12:00 p.m., May 24-June 28 
Burlington City Arts Clay Studio, Main St, Burlington 

Studio Fee $100. LSR: Artistic Experience. 
Ceramics 1: Wheel Throwing 

(AR 327B) - 3cr. 

Tuesday & Thursday, 6:00 - 10:00 p.m., May 24 - June 28 
Burlington City Arts Clay Studio, Main St., Burlington 

Studio Fee $100. LSR: Artistic Experience 
Ceramics 1: Wheel Throwing 

(AR 3270) - 3cr. 

Tuesday & Thursday, 8:00 a.m. - 12:00 p.m. 

June 30- August 2 

Burlington City Arts Clay Studio, Main St., Burlington 

Studio Fee $100. LSR: Artistic Experience 
Ceramics 1: Wheel Throwing 

(AR 327D) - 3cr. 

Tuesday & Thursday, 6:00- 10:00 p.m., June 30- - August 2 
Burlington City Arts Clay Studio, Main St., Burlington 

Studio Fee $100. LSR: Artistic Experience 


BIOLOGY 


Human Biology in Health and 
Disease (BI 108A) - 3cr. 

Monday, Tuesday, Thursday, Friday, 9:00 a.m. - 12:00 p.m. 
May 23-June 17 

Lab Fee $65. LSR: Natural/Mathematical Sciences 


BUSINESS 


International Business 
(BU 271) 

May 23-July 1 

Lab Fee $100. 


Field Biology: Ecological Concept & 
Field Techniques (BI 110A) - 3cr. 
Monday, Tuesday, Thursday, Friday, 9:00 a.m. - 12:30 p.m. 
May 23-June 10 

Lab Fee $65. LSR: Natural/Mathematical Sciences 


Ornithology (BI 335A) - 4cr. 
Monday, Tuesday, Thursday, Friday, 8:00 a.m. - 12:00 p.m. 
May 23-July 1 — 


BUSINESS 

Financial Accounting (BU 141) - 4cr. 

Monday - Friday, 8:00 - 10:30 a.m., May 23 -June 17 
Managerial Accounting (BU 143) - 4cr. 
Monday - Friday, 8:00- 10:30 a.m., June 20-July 15 


Business Statistics (BU 207) - 3cr. 
Tuesday, Wednesday & Thursday, 11:00.a.m. - 1:30 p.m. 
May 24 - June 23 

Management Information Systems 
(BU 211) - 3cr. 

Tuesday, Wednesday & Thursday, 11:00 a.m. - 1:30 p.m. 
June 28- July 28 


Management & Organizational 
Behavior (BU 303) - 4cr. 

Monday - Friday, 8:00- 10:30 a.m., May 23 - June 17 
LSR: Social Science/Organizational Studies 
Managerial Leadership (BU 313) - 3cr. 
Monday & Wednesday, 5:00-8:15 p.m., May 23-June 30 


Financial Policies of Corporations 
(BU 315) - 3cr. 
Tuesday & Thursday, 3:00-6:15 p.m., May 23 - July 1 


which rearranged the entire line- 
up. Murphy said she and sopho- 
more Cara Bednar switch off 
with the number two spot to 
relieve some of the pressure. 

“We’re really good about 
calming each other down,” 
Murphy said. 

This is the first year the team 


S CO 


Practicum (JO 413B) 
June 20-July 29 


COMPUTER SCIENCE 


Introduction to Computing (CS 101) - 4cr. 
Monday - Friday, 9:00- 11:30 a.m. 

Lab: Monday - Friday, 1:00-2:40 p.m. 

May 23 - June 10 

LSR: Natural/Mathematical Sciences 


ECONOMICS 


Principles of Macroeconomics 

(EC 101) - 3cr. 

Monday & Wednesday, 5:00 - 8:10 p.m. 

May 23-June 29 

ESR: Social Science/Organizational Studies 
Principles of Microeconomics 

(EC 103) - 3cr. 

Tuesday & Thursday, 5:00 - 8:10 p.m., May 24- June 30 
LSR: Social Sctence/Organizational Studies 


ENGLISH 


Introduction to Literary Studies 
(EN 123) - 4cr. 

Monday - Friday, 9:30 a.m. - 12:00 p.m., May 23 -June 17 
LSR: Literary Studtes 

Special Topics in Film (EN 403) - 4cr. 
Tuesday & Thursday, 6:00-9:15 p.m., May 24-June 30 
ESR: Literary Studies 


GENDER STUDIES 


Introduction to Gender/Women’‘s 
Studies (GS 101) - 3cr. 

Monday & Wednesday, 1:00 - 4:00 p.m. 

June 6= July 13 





Next home. 
match 


The women’s tennis 
team plays St. Rose at 
noon, Saturday, March 9. 








has had matches in both the fall 
and spring to mirror the sched- 
ules of other Division II tennis 
teams. It played five matches in 
the fall and will play nine this 
spring. This ensures that any 
team from the NE-10 that makes 
the NCAA final tournament in 
the spring has had equal playing 
time. Because of the long winters 
in the Northeast, the conference 
will return to a single fall season 
next year. 

The extended season has not 
altered the determination of the 
team. 

“Everyone really wants to be 
here putting in the time and 
effort,” Bednar said. 

The team has opened the 
season at 4-1 and looks to hold on 
to its No. 2 ranking. Working 
together and supporting each 
other, the women’s tennis team 
looks forward to an exciting 
spring season. 


Lik Gr] 


SUMMER 2005 


JOURNALISM 


Writing for Media (JO 205) - 4cr. 
Monday - Thursday, 12:20-2:10 p.m., May 30-July 14 


MATHEMATICS 
Finite Math (MA 101) - 3cr. 


Tuesday & Thursday, 5:00-8:15 p.m., May 24-June 30 


LSR: Natural/Mathematical Sciences 
Elementary Statistics (MA 102) - 3cr. 
Monday & Wednesday, 5:00-8:15 p.m. 

May 23-June 29 

LSR: Natural/Mathematical Sciences 


PHILOSOPHY 


Introduction to Philosophical 
Problems (PH 103) - 3cr. 

Monday - Friday, 9:00- 10:15 a.m., June 6-July 15 
LSR: Philosophy 100-level 


POLITICAL SCIENCE 


Introduction to Politics (PO 101) - 3cr. 
Monday, Wednesday & Friday, 9:00 a.m. - 12:00 p.m. 
May 23-June 17 


LSR: Social Science/Organizational Studies 


American Foreign Policy (PO 203) - 3cr. 
Monday, Tuesday & Wednesday, 5:00-8:10 p.m. 
May 23-June 15 


RELIGIOUS STUDIES 


Old Testament (RS 210) - 3cr. 
Monday - Friday, 9:00- 11:30 a.m., July 5-29 
LSR: Religious Studies 200-level 


THEATRE 


Introduction to Acting (TH 205) - 4cr. 
Monday - Friday, 9:00 a.m.- 12:30 p.m, 

May 23-June 10 

LSR: Artistic Experience 


Classes are held on campus unless 
otherwise noted. 


For the most current information and registration forms, stop by the Registrar's Office (Founders 112) or visit 
www.smecvt.edu/summer 
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SCOREBOARD 








For up-to-date scores, call the 
SMC sports hot line at 
(802) 654-2SMC 


Women’s Lacrosse 
(1-2, 1-0 NE-10) 


4/2 

SMC 11, Bentley 8 
4/3 

SMC 4, C.W. Post 18 
4/7 

vs. Southern N.H. 


Men’s Lacrosse 


3/28 
SMC 5, Le Moyne 19 
4/2 
SMC 11, Pace 8 


4/5 
vs. American International 


Baseball 
(0-1) 


4/1 
SMC 1, Skidmore 4 
4/6 
vs. Middlebury 
4/9 
vs. Vassar 


Softball 
(5-3, 0-0 NE-10) 


4/3 
Southern N.H. 
postponed TBA 
4/7 
vs. American International 
4/9 
vs. Southern Connecticut 


Women’s Tennis 
(4-3, 3-3 NE-10) 


4/2 
SMC 3, Bentley 6 . 
4/3 
SMC 4, Stonehill 5 
4/5 
vs. American International 


Men’s Tennis 
(1-6, 1-5 NE-10) 


4/2 

SMC 1, Bentley 8 
4/3 

SMC 1, Stonehill 8 
4/7 


vs. St. Anselm 
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Lacrosse off to quick start 


Kobelt leading 
men's efforts 
early in season 


By Rikki Lombardi 
Staff Writer 


As the ice began to thaw and 
the ground became ready for 
play, the men’s lacrosse team 
broke into the new season match- 
ing its best start in team history. 
The team has never started a sea- 
son 3-0, but this season the team 
started strong with two back-to- 
back wins during a tournament in 
North Carolina over spring break. 

“We had a successful spring 
trip to North Carolina,” senior 
captain Nicholas Calnen said. 
“We were able to get some prac- 
tice outside in decent weather, 
and obviously were very pleased 
with our 2-0 start to the season 
with our wins against Catawaba 
and Wingate.” 

Last season the team started 
1-3 and has shown improvements 
this year with an early 3-2 record. 

“We have an increased 
amount of depth at all positions,” 
junior Jamie Hart said. 

However, the team did not 
perform as well as they hoped in 
the two games after returning 
from North Carolina. On March 
23, the team played Bentley 
College, losing 12 to 7. Scoring 
for the Purple Knights were: 
Brandon Kobelt (3), Eric Libby 
(1), Mark Agostinelli (1), Mike 
Boerma (1) and Gregory Lazarus 
(1). Freshman goalie Jeff Hannon 
made 11 saves while Bentley 
goalie Chris White only made 8. 

On March 28, the team 


played No. 1 ranked Le Moyne ~ 


College, losing 19 to 5. Leading 
players in the game were Mark 
Agostinelli with 3 goals, Brandon 
Kobelt with 2 and Jeff Hannon 
with 5 saves. 

The team responded to the 
two losses with an 11-8 victory 
over Northeast-10 rival Pace 
University on April 2. Kobelt 
led the way again with two goals 
and three assists. 

Kobelt, a junior, said the 
team has high expectations for 
this season. 

“Our team is much improved 
in all aspects, from our goaltend- 
ing to our attack,” Kobelt said. 

Calnen said his goals for the 
season are to be undefeated at 
home and to make the NE-10 
tournament. 

“We want to make sure we 
win some of the games that 
slipped away from us by a goal or 
two last year,” Calnen said. 
“They were teams we could beat, 
and this year we really want to 
make sure we get that done.” 

Calnen said the players to 
watch this season include juniors 
Libby, Kobelt and Brady Boyle. 
First-years to watch are Mark 
Agostinelli, Kevin Simmons, and 
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Junior Eric Libby eludes a defender in competition against the Catawba Indians in North Carolina. 
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Sophomore Haven Quinn works on a drill with Coach Paul Schimoler during practice. 


goalie Jeff Hannon, whom he 
said everyone is very excited to 
see play. 

Even though the team lost 
the first two games after its 
spring break trip, it still has high 
hopes for the season. 

“We went “down ‘there’ to 


accomplish the goal of winning 
two games against teams that 
give scholarships and we did,” 
Kobelt said. 

Coach Paul Schimoler, 
entering his second year as the 
men’s coach, could not be 
reached for comment. 


Next game 


Versus: Franklin Pierce 
Where: Rindge, N.H. 
When: 6 p.m. 





